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Eugene A. Nida 


Religion: Communication 
with the Supernatural 


The many and extremely varied forms of practice and belief which are 
classified as ‘“‘religion” have long defied the attempts of anthropologists to 
find a common core or common denominator which would provide a basis 
for an all-inclusive definition of religious phenomena. In this article Nida 
discusses many of the varied forms of religious practice as communication! 
with the supernatural, as the sending or receiving of a “message” to or 
from the non-earthly or non-human sphere. He feels that such communica 
tion is basic to non-personalized religious practice like magic, and that it 
is implicit in a concept of non-personalized religious power (mana) as well 
as in more obviously communicative religious forms like prayer. The sig- 
nificance of the theory is discussed in relation to Christianity as well as 





to other religious forms. 


Traditional Views of Religion 


Many attempts have been made to 
explain the origin of religion and to 
provide some unifying approach to this 
most complex and difficult aspect of 
human culture. Perhaps the most sig- 


1Jt should be noted that in this article 
“communication” is used in an extension of 
the general sense given it in information theory 
(cybernetics). It has to do with the sending 
and receiving of “messages,” ranging from the 
conversation of people around a dinner table 
to the intricate electronic system of a guided 
missile. There is a large and usually very 
technical literature on the field. One readily 
obtainable and relatively nontechnical book 
which discusses the implications of the theory 
for human behavior is Norbert Wiener’s The 
Human Use of Human Beings: Cybernetics 
and Society (Garden City: 1954). This is a 
Doubleday Anchor Book (paperback), costing 
$.75. Other basic books include Colin Cherry, 
On Human Communication, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957, and F. H. George, 
Automation, Cybernetics, and Society, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 

2 An excellent summary of different orienta- 
tions toward religion is contained in J. Milton 
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nificant of these approaches to the study 
of religion are (1) the dream-to-soul 
view, espoused by early evolutionists, (2) 
the “devolutionary” concept of corrupted 
primitive monotheism, so ardently ad- 
vocated by Father Wilhelm Schmidt and 
his followers, (3) religion as social action 
and interaction, formulated by Emile 
Durkheim, (4) the functional view of 
religion as utilitarian adjustment to the 
unknown, a position which has appealed 
to a wide range of investigators, from 
Bronislaw Malinowski to Wilson D. 
Wallis, and is particularly congenial in 
the company of American pragmatists, 





Yinger, “The Influence of Anthropology on 
Sociological Theories of Religion,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 60, pp. 487-96 (1958). 
I am indebted to Mr. Linwood Barney, of St. 
Paul Bible College, and Bethel Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, for several significant sugges- 
tions leading to the viewpoint expressed in 
this paper. In addition, William L. Wonderly 
and William A. Smalley have made a number 
of highly important comments which have 
been incorporated into this analysis. 
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and (5) religion as the outworking of 
psychiatric phenomena, in which people 
project into the supernatural realm such 
conflicts as guilt, dependence, hostility, or 
emotional attachment.’ 


Each of these viewpoints has brought 
certain fresh and valued insights to the 
problem of religion in culture. Edward 
B. Tylor’s view of the importance of 
dreams in the development of concepts 
about the soul is useful in attempting to 
understand certain features of some primi- 
tive religions in which people believe that 
during dreams the soul does commit real 
deeds, for which the person in question 
is morally responsible and socially guilty. 
However, this view of religious phe- 
nomena is exceedingly limited in scope 
and provides no sure base for explaining 
the origin of religion itself. 


It is quite understandable that in op- 
position to the unvalidated (and un- 
provable) contentions of the early evolu- 
tionary school, Andrew Lang should have 
reacted with an almost contrary view — 
that religion may have been corrupted 
rather than progressively more highly 
developed. Father Schmidt took up this 
challenge and proceeded to work out the 


3 More extended discussions of these various 
points of view about religion may be found in 
chapters on religion in several of the intro- 
ductory textbooks on anthropology, as well as 
in such books as the following: William A. 
Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt, Reader in Compara- 
tive Religion, Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1958; Robert H. Lowie, Primitive 
Religion, New York: Liveright Publishing Co., 
1948; Robert H. Lowie, The History of Ethno- 
logical Theory, New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1937. A brief popular introduction to 
some of the kinds of religious phenomena 
referred to in this article will be found in 
Eugene A. Nida and William A. Smalley, 


Introducing Animism, New York: Friendship 


Press, 1959. 
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implications of such a position with a 
massive collection of data, but with un- 
fortunate theoretical principles, for he 
insisted upon certain arbitrary character- 
istics of so-called original cultures (of 
which some contemporary primitive peo- 
ples are supposed to be more or less un- 
changed representatives). Schmidt's views 
have been widely endorsed by Roman 
Catholic scholars, and by some Protestant 
missionaries (of whom the most con- 
spicuous example was Samuel Zwemer‘), 
but despite the superficial attractiveness 
of this position for one who holds to a 
traditional interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, there is very little in Schmidt's 
position which can be said to be fully 
provable as regards any attempt to re- 
construct the history of religion. 

The explanation of religion as the ex- 
pression of the social conscience, whether 
as reenactment of real or imagined history 
in rite and ceremony or as supernaturally 
enforced sanctions for socially recognized 
norms of behavior, has much to recom 
mend it. Certainly earlier investigators 
had placed so much emphasis upon religion 
as a purely personal response to the 
supernatural that they had overlooked 
the role of religion in the life of the 
community. Nevertheless, such a view 
of religion has not only failed to explain 
why religion arose, but also has not done 
justice to the anti-social aspects of re- 
ligion, such as the use of black magic. 

Religion as a functional response to the 
unknown has appealed strongly to prag- 
matically minded Americans, for it is 
easy to describe material culture as an 
adjustment to the physical environment, 
social culture as an adjustment to fellow 


4Samuel Zwemer, The Origin of Religion: 
Evolution or Revelation. New York: Loizeaux, 
1945. (Currently out of print.) 
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humans, and religion as an adjustment to 
the supernatural. Moreover, anthropolo- 
gists saw (or attempted to see, depending 
upon their degree of sympathy for this 
viewpoint) certain measures of functional 
utility in everything that was done. Even 
black magic has been “excused” by some 
as a way of alleviating outward feelings 
of hostility and witch-hunting has been 
judged as a kind of group emotional 
catharsis. What has made this position 
somewhat suspect has been the way in 
which its proponents have always seemed 
to find positive functioning in all aspects 
of religious beliefs and practices. The 
position has been taken that there would 
be little reason for retaining such char- 
acteristics if they were not positive and 
seemingly beneficial to the culture in 
question. However, though obvious dys 
function in the material and social areas 
of life has been recognized, there has 
been a tendency to defend all kinds of 
religious practices as functionally valid. 
Of course, much of this orientation on 
the part of investigators can be attributed 
to a reaction against the traditional at- 
titude of people who saw nothing good 
in pagan religions and hence condemned 
everything. Nevertheless, the mistake of 
defending any and all forms of indigenous 
belief is equally unreasonable. Moreover, 
even though one may be able to produce 
evidence that certain religious practices 
apparently contribute some benefits to the 
believers (e.g. providing a sense of security 
in the midst of trouble), this fact in 
itself does not explain the genesis of such 
beliefs, nor can it possibly explain some 
of the antisocial, harmful practices which 
persist for long periods of time. 
Psychiatrists have, of course, had a field 
day with indigenous myths, for in these 
they have recognized certain fascinating 


“group dreams,” projections of the per- 
sonality, sublimations of intense desires, 
supernaturally imposed sanctions which 
justify certain otherwise “inhuman” 
actions. Few persons any longer take 
seriously certain of the early attempts by 
Freud to reconstruct the entire history of 
culture and religion on the basis of an 
Oedipus conflict in an early primeval 
horde in which the sons ganged up on 
their father, killed him, committed incest 
with their mothers, and then, overcome 
by feelings of remorse, instituted sacrifice 
to the “deified” father. However, though 
these early crude attempts are easily 
brushed aside as being anthropological 
fairy tales (professional myths), never- 
theless psychiatrists and psychologists 
have made penetrating observations on 
such matters as scapegoatism, the mes- 
sianic complex, nativistic revivals and the 
relationship of myths to thwarted desires. 


Unanswered Problems 


However, despite the remarkable con- 
tributions made by each of these orienta- 
tions toward religion, there have been 
some fundamental failures. In the first 
place, there has been no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the origin of religion. We 
should not, however, be surprised, for 
reconstructing history is a precarious un- 
dertaking. Perhaps anthropologists special- 
izing in religion will eventually be as 
content to leave unanswered the origin 
of religion as are historical linguists 
forced to admit that one cannot recon- 
struct the origin of language. But even 
if we set aside the matter of historical 
origin, these basic orientations toward 
religion (all of which are essentially 
genetic in viewpoint) still fail to take into 
account a number of essential matters: 
(1) the relationship of magic to religion, 
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(2) the extravagant overdevelopment of 
religion in circumstances which utilitarian 
considerations can scarcely justify, (3) 
the serious malfunction and dysfunction 
of some religious beliefs and practices, 
and (4) the lack of any essential similar- 
ity of practice or characteristic which ties 
religious phenomena together as a single 
whole, There is still no functionally valid 
definition of religion which seems to be 
diagnostic of the many essential character- 
istics of such phenomena. 


It is interesting that field workers have 
generally found little difficulty in com- 
bining magic and worship together under 
religion, and yet theorists have seemed to 
see utterly different orientations. In the 
one case man is demanding or coercing 
the supernatural, and in the other implor- 
ing. Such attitudes seem so essentially 
contradictory, that many students of re- 
ligion have tried to insist that they were 
quite distinct, that the magician is the 
primitive scientist and that only the wor- 
shiper is essentially religious. Neverthe- 
less, field observers have quite generally 
rejected this kind of dichotomy, for they 
have felt that magic is a very vital part 
of religious practice — inseparably com- 
bined with the total view of the super- 
natural, though just how such views of 
magical coercion could be combined with 
pious supplication have seemed remote and 
dubious. 

The numerous views of religion which 
have been advanced have served to ex- 
plain various isolated phenomena with 
remarkable insight, but they have seemed 
to leave religion as an assemblage of 
disconnected features, including crystal 
balls, ordeals, peyote worship, secret 
passwords, puberty rites, death chants, 
exotic ceremonies, and hideous masks. No 
one theme has seemed to be sufficient to 
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unify such a wide variety of objects 
and events into any meaningful whole — 
especially is this true in instances in which 
people have elaborated religion out of 
all proportion to the rest of life or have 
kept holding on to practices which are 
grossly injurious and even openly de- 
nounced by leaders of th: society. 


Part of the difficulty in finding an 
integrating key to the analysis of religious 
phenomena seems to lie in the failure of 
some scholars to distinguish three separate 
levels of religious experience: (1) prac- 
tices, (2) beliefs, and (3) the general 
behavior consequences of such religious 
practices and beliefs. For the most part 
specialists in the “higher religions” have 
focused their attention primarily upon 
the systems of belief, since the comparisons 
have usually been worked out in terms 
of the corresponding or contrasting 
“theologies.” Not enough attention, how- 
ever, has been paid to the differences 
between ideal and real beliefs (those 
religious conceptions which one is sup- 
posed to have as a member of a particular 
society and those which he does in fact 
possess, as evidenced by his behavior). 
Furthermore, even among field anthro 
pologists insufficient study has been dedi- 
cated to the actual functioning of religious 
practices in terms of their relationship to 
the concepts of people's communication 
to and from the supernatural. It is at 
this point that the distinctive role of 
communication, in its wider cybernetic 
context of communication and control, 
seems to provide some highly instructive 
insights, and will be developed here. 


Religious Practices 
as Communicative Events 


The view that religious practices can 
be best understood as essentially a com- 
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municative function seems to possess 
distinct advantages, not only for the 
insight which it provides for individual 
features of religion, but also for the 
over-all synthesis of its highly divergent 
characteristics. When we view religious 
practices as a species of communication 
we can readily combine magic with 
prayer, group ritual with lonely vigils, 
and passwords with catechisms. Moreover, 
we are in a position to explain the fact 
of emotional involvement, which has 
always attracted the attention of investi- 
gators and which has been the decisive 
factor in distinguishing between specula- 
tion about God as being philosophy, and 
prayer to God as being religion. 


In the point of view toward commu- 
nication which is being used as the basis 
of discussion here, a source, a receptor, 
and a message are necessary. The message 
is carried in symbolic form. That is, it 
is encoded (put into symbols) by the 
source, and decoded by the receptor. The 
code, or the system of symbols may be 
language, art, gesture, or an enormous 
variety of other possibilities. In machines 
it often consists of electric impulses. 


If we view certain religious phenomena 
as consisting essentially of source-message- 
receiver relationship, in which a person 
may be either the source or the recipient 
of the message, either to or from the 
non-earthly and non-human sphere (in 
other words the supernatural), we have 
all the basic ingredients of religious prac- 
tice. Of course, there are highly elaborate 
means by which messages are encoded for 
the supernatural, and even more exotic 
ways in which such messages are decoded, 
but religion can and should be described 
primarily in terms of a communicative 
phenomenon. 


It must not be thought that this thesis 





of religious practices as communication 
must rest necessarily upon the assumption 
that there is a supernatural which can and 
does communicate. The reality of such a 
supernatural source of communication is 
not an integral part of the viewpoint, 
for the communication may be explained 
in various ways (hysteria, group hypnosis, 
split personality, wishful thinking, etc.). 
However, in so far as there is a valid 
revelation of God to man (and I hold 
this position), then religion as communi- 
cation provides a fundamental framework 
for any concepts of revelation or com- 
munion, as well as for other types of 
communication which will be discussed. 

A view of the practice of religion as 
being essentially communication may seem 
at first to be improbable, and hence, be- 
fore taking up various of these aspects 
of religion one by one, perhaps we need 
to consider briefly two extremes, namely, 
the magician and the mystic, two reli- 
gionists who seem to have little or nothing 
in common. The magician seeks only to 
control the supernatural and the mystic 
wishes only to be utterly controlled by 
the supernatural. However, there is an 
essential relationship, for both are involved 
in what is primarily communication. The 
magician, for example, is in communi- 
cation with non-personal supernatural 
forces, not in the sense that he is imploring 
them to accept his petition, but in the 
sense that he has a direct line of control 
upon supernatural power. He communi- 
cates with this power by means of magical 
formulae (word and actions) and thus 
impels a response. In the same way that 
an electrical technician can by remote 
control (ie., by communication) deter- 
mine the action of some unseen machine 
(which is cued automatically to respond 
to certain stimuli) at some distance, so 
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the magician regards himself as having 
some direct, though remote, control over 
unseen forces, which are obliged to act 
as directed. This communication system 
will not work, of course, if some other 
magic power is interfering with his con- 
trol (in electronic terms, if the message 
has been jammed or a more powerful 
transmitter has gotten its contrary mes- 
sage through). 

The mystic on the other hand is not 
primarily a sender of messages, though he 
believes in prayer to a personal super- 
natural being. His primary concern is to 
be spoken to by God. Thus he is first and 
foremost a receiver of messages, not the 
source. Furthermore, he does not always 
expect, or want, verbal messages (though 
the voice of his God is very important). 
What is even more important is a sense 
of the presence of the deity, where com- 
munication may be accomplished not only 
by the ears, but even more by sight, 
feeling (tactile and internal), smell, and 
taste. To be possessed by one’s god is 
to be identified completely with him, and 
thus to have all the senses “deified.” This 
is the mystic’s ecstasy, but it is never- 
theless communication, in the most intense 
degree. 


A further word of caution is necessary 
before we examine some of the principal 
features of the communicative acts— 
namely, the distinction which is necessary 
between the message, techniques of trans- 
mission of the message, and the processes 
of encoding and decoding. The simplest 
form of such communication is to be 
found in spontaneous prayer, for the 
worshiper merely encodes a message in 
linguistic form, as he would to any friend 
(though often using certain forms re- 
garded as specially appropriate for ad- 
dressing deity) and speaks them, with 
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the confidence that the supernatural can 
hear, and hence decode and respond to 
the message. However, in other cases the 
message may need to be communicated 
in some highly formalized manner (for 
instance in Latin, as a language having 
greater religious prestige), and hence 
some specialist must be introduced, who 
in turn must be paid for his services. 
Moreover, it may seem necessary to back 
up such a prayer produced through a 
priest by some more obvious form (a 
visual message), and hence a candle is 
lighted or incense is burned. The candle 
communicates its message by its light, 
and the incense communicates through its 
aroma. 

When a message comes from the super- 
natural to man, the processes of transmis- 
sion and decoding are even more com- 
plicated and usually more highly trained 
persons seem to be required, for these 
individuals must be highly suggestive, 
often capable of hysterical trances, or 
addicted to significant communications 
(though not always intelligible ones) 
under the influence of various drugs. In 
many instances the message which gets 
through to the receiver may seem relative- 
ly unimportant, but what is important is 
the fact of the communicative process, 
for the god has spoken, be it ever so 
ambiguous or irrelevant. 


Sending Messages 


Since the sending of messages in religion 
is technologically less complicated for a 
man than the receiving of such messages, 
it is perhaps best to begin with this 
aspect of religious communication. There 
are two different goals toward which the 
message may be projected. It may be 
directed not only to a personal super- 
natural being, as in prayer, but also to a 
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non-personal supernatural force, as in 
magic. In the first instance a personal 
being is able to decide how, when, and if 
the request is to be dealt with; in the 
second case, the magic formulae are re- 
garded as having more or less automatic 
control upon the supernatural forces, and 
they can fail only if some other magic 
communication overrules. 

In order to make prayer fully effica- 
cious, it is often felt necessary for such 
communications to be highly ritualized 
in special intonational or incantational 
forms or in particular forms of language, 
often with archaic words or ancient pro- 
nunciations. Prayers with fixed rhetorical 
forms or metrical patterns are sometimes 
thought to be more powerful, for they 
are regarded as having been “sanctified 
by time,” and hence, if they have been 
effective in the past, they are more likely 
to be acceptable to the supernatural in 
the present. So that prayer may be as 
appealing as possible, some people think 
that it should be accompanied by gifts, 
offerings, sacrifices, and suffering, in order 
to convince the spirit being that the 
worshiper is worthy of help, sincere in 
his motivations, and thankful for past 
benefits. Such gifts are often given to 
the deity, and then either enjoyed by 
the priest (as the representative of the 
deity) or even by the worshipers (as 
when a gift of food is presented to the 
deity for him to devour the spiritual 
substance, while the worshipers feast on 
what is left). However, some gifts can 
only be successfully transmitted to the 
supernatural world if they are “killed,” 
even as a person cannot go to the realm 
of the supernatural until death. Accord- 
ingly, animals are sacrificed, jars are 
broken, and vestments are torn. One 
special means of transmitting an object 
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to the supernatural is through smoke — 
hence the holocaust. 

In some aspects of transmitting offer- 
ings to the supernatural world, we can 
discern a certain type of symbiotic rela- 
tionship between the worshiper and his 
deity, for not only do such gifts com- 
municate something as to the state and 
motivation of the worshiper, they are 
thought to be essential in “feeding the 
god,” thus enabling him to protect and 
benefit his devotee. However, the essential 
basis for such transmission of the “spiritual 
essence” of offerings is communication, 
as taken in its larger cybernetic sense, 
for what the spirit consumes is not the 
physical substance, but the symbolic form, 
and it is this element in religion which is 
transportable by the processes of spiritual 
communication. 

At times, in the midst of a sending 
operation, the worshiper wishes to as- 
certain whether the message has been 
received. Hence, one finds that Buddhist 
worshipers in Indonesia, during the proc- 
ess of feeding a stone statue and intoning 
prayers, throw down little bamboo sticks 
and by marking the way in which they 
fall, these persons may know whether 
the prayer is reaching the deity and is 
being favorably acted upon. 

As we noted above, magic is essentially 
a sending operation, but it is not de- 
pendent upon the whim of the deity to 
act upon. Magic has a coercive property 
and cannot be shortcircuited by another 
being, except as that person uses some 
counter magic. In other words, magic is 
a type of communication which does not 
involve an intelligence at the other end, 
but an automatic response, wholly pre- 
dictable in terms of the type and power 
of the message. In contagious magic there 
is an obvious feature of transmission, for 
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the piece of dirt, particle of left-over 
food, hair, nail paring, or piece of cloth 
(all of which have been in touch with 
the object to be affected) are regarded 
as still having an essential relationship. 
Accordingly, these are a means of trans- 
mitting harmful or helpful “messages.” 
In sympathetic magic the problem is more 
complex, but it is based on an essential 
factor in the primitive’s view of the 
ontogony of things — namely, that similar 
objects are capable of affecting each other, 
though separated both as to distance and 
time (sympathetic magic may anticipate 
the event). Charms, whether based on 
contagious or sympathetic magic, operate 
on these same principles (but see below). 


Receiving Messages 


Though in general we often think of 
religion as being man’s communication 
with the supernatural, in matter of fact, 
what counts most in religion is the com- 
munication from the supernatural to man, 
and as in the case of sending messages, 
communication may be from a personal 
being (a spirit, ancestor, or god) or from 
a non-personal power, as in astrology, 
drawing of lots, or ordeals. 

Communication from a personal power 
takes place in a multitude of ways. In 
the first place, and most obviously, when 
the devotee of a god becomes possessed 
and hence utters the words of the deity. 
Glossalalia (speaking in tongues) is a not 
uncommon feature of many religions and 
as such it is one of the highly regarded 
means of divine communication. 

Messages from the deity may be uttered 
by persons who undergo hysterical ex- 
periences, collapse into trances, or are 
otherwise “beyond themselves.” At the 
same time, however, what they say may 
not be a direct voice of the god, but a 
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description of a vision, which they have 
seen during an ecstatic experience. Such 
a person may also feel touched or ridden 
or possessed by the god, in the sense of 
totality of communion. 

A further way in which the super- 
natural speaks to people is through the 
recorded messages of the past, i.e. through 
the study of ancient documents embody- 
ing the revelation of the deity in former 
ages. 

In general, however, the supernatural 
does not communicate with people in 
such dramatic ways. Rather, there are 
more prosaic means and the supernatural 
source is usually a non-personal power, 
e.g. casting of lots, examining of roasted 
shoulder blades, inspection of the entrails 
of animals, noting the effects of poison, 
judging the results of ordeals of boiling 
oil, hot iron, or sharp knives, reading of 
palms, examining horoscopes, and spin- 
ning fortune wheels. 

The non-personal power which is re- 
sponsible for communication in many 
religions, and which, on the analogy of 
electricity, may itself be communicated, 
is usually described as mana, or an equiv- 
alent. 


Reenactment of the Sending 
and Receiving Processes 


One type of religious observance has 
been omitted from the previous lists be- 
cause it is not simply a matter of direct 
sending or receiving of messages. It con- 
sists in the ceremonial reenactment of 
communication or revelation, which in 
itself is not only a kind of message from 
the supernatural, but which in turn com- 
municates to the supernatural evidence of 
the fidelity of the worshipers and their 
dependence upon continued benefits. The 
great ceremonials of various religions, 
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whether representing purely supernatural 
activities (e.g. the deeds of the Greek 
gods on Olympus), cosmological events 
(including the origin of man and culture), 
or historical happenings (e.g. deliverance 
or victory made possible by the gods), are 
all means of communication, in the sense 
that they are techniques by which men 
communicate the memory of the super- 
natural event to men and to the gods. It 
is this last factor which is most important, 
for the gods are supposed not only to 
take pleasure in such reenactments, but 
to demand such ceremonies as a price for 
their continued help. Moreover, in many 
instances it is thought that the deities 
themselves, though unseen, are participat- 
ing in the rites. At times an actor becomes 
completely possessed by the deity which 
he is portraying, and thus the communi- 
cation from the deity is direct. 


As illustrative of such ritual remem- 
brances or reenactments of communication, 
there are, of course, the Jewish Passover 
(which celebrates Gog’s communicative 
entrance into history to rescue his people) 
and the Protestant form of Christian 
Communion, which reproduces symbolic 
elements of the covenant meal as a means 
of remembering the significance of Christ’s 
death. The eucharist of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church is likewise a reenactment, 
but with two added factors, namely, 
the death of Jesus Christ is symbolically 
“reproduced” and the wafer and wine 
become not merely symbols of something 
else, but the material form of Christ is 
so communicated to these elements that 
their nature is supposedly altered. 


Though in this review of the sending, 
receiving, and reenactment functions of 
religion viewed essentially as communica- 
tion it may have seemed that everything 
is entirely too simple, nevertheless there 
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are basic features which help to elucidate 
otherwise often confusing and apparently 
contradictory phenomena. A few of these 
areas of religious communication need 
to be examined. 


Socio-Religious Activities 


In the study of socio-religious activities, 
one of the basic problems confronted by 
any analyst of religion is to try to deter- 
mine where religion leaves off and social 
phenomena begin, particularly in such 
complex events as puberty rites. Of course, 
no hard and fast rules can be formulated; 
but if religion is viewed primarily as 
communication to and from the super- 
natural, we do have a means of evaluat- 
ing some of the distinctive features of 
such rites. For example, all explanations 
of the myths about the gods, all enact- 
ments which involve communication from 
deities or about divinely ordered happen- 
ings, and all ordeals which make a young 
person capable of receiving or sending 
such messages are religion. However, the 
knowledge of skills, events, or actions 
which are necessary for him to be accepted 
merely as an adult member of the tribe, 
and not as a devotee of the god, are 
purely social. There is, however, a meas 
ure of overlapping, for where the social 
and religious grouping is identical, then 
what is learned in order to make the 
youth a communicant of the deity or 
proficient in magic, also serves to identify 
him as a member of the social group. In 
such an instance the religious experience 
is the determinant of the social grouping. 

One instructive problem may be pre- 
sented by the rite of circumcision. In 
some instances such a rite is necessary if 
one is to be received by the deity, that 
is to say, if one is to be acceptable as 
a communicant. In other instances the 
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rite seems only to mark social acceptance 
and to be a symbol of age-grading and 
sexual maturity. Accordingly, in the first 
type of situation circumcision is a religious 
rite, for it is an indispensable part of 
making a person capable of communicat- 
ing to or receiving communication from 
the supernatural. In the latter instance 
it is purely a matter of acceptance with 
the human grouping and is primarily un- 
related to divine matters. On the other 
hand, such circumcision for social accept- 
ance may be ordered by the gods. Are 
we then to regard it as religion? 


Our answer is both yes and no. If there 
are supernatural sanctions affecting a 
particular type of behavior, such actions 
must be treated under the third category 
(noted above), namely, the general be- 
havioral consequences of religious prac- 
tices and beliefs. On the other hand, 
merely because a particular matter of 
conduct is demanded or prohibited by the 
supernatural (whether by the specific 
dictate of a god or as means of avoiding 
contact with too much mana) does not 
mean that it is in the first category of 
what we call “religious practices” and 
which for the most part constitutes the 
core of religion. It is a derivative feature 
and not central to the major communi- 
cative function of religion. An illustrative 
distinction in this regard is supplied by 
the differences in Protestant and Roman 
Catholic views of marriage. In Protestant- 
ism marriage is normally blessed by the 
church (i.e. certain communications take 
place as a part of the ceremony), but 
marriage is not a sacrament, as in the 
Roman Catholic Church, for it is not a 
means of communicating grace. Similarly, 
in most Protestant denominations ordina- 
tion involves many communicative fea- 
tures, but it is likewise not usually re- 
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garded as a sacrament, whereby a person 
receives a particular supernatural charis- 
ma, which makes it possible for him in 
turn to communicate grace to others. 

Severe controversies have sometimes 
arisen over the problem of socio-religious 
activities. For example, in Japan before 
and during World War II the Christian 
community was divided over the issue of 
state Shintoism. Some claimed that such 
observances for the dead in Shinto shrines 
was nothing more than respect for the 
war dead, and as such it constituted a 
quite legitimate act of national loyalty 
(regarded by some persons as_ being 
nothing more religious than our saluting 
the flag). Others, however, insisted that 
Shintoism involved prayers to and for the 
dead, and that such was not merely a 
patriotic ritual but a “pagan” act. Placing 
this controversy in the context of religion 
as communication would not have resolved 
the problem, for the political pressures 
at the time were almost overwhelming. 
However, it would have provided a basis 
for more rational discussion of the differ- 
ences of opinion, and would have helped 
define what are the social and what are 
the religious aspects of such “mixed 
events.” 


The Shaman, the Priest, 
and the Prophet 


In this view of religion as communica- 
tion we can appreciate somewhat more 
fully the roles of shaman, priest, and 
prophet. The shaman is one who is in 
very close personal touch with the super- 
natural, both sending and receiving mes- 
sages, whether directly by possession or 
indirectly through ordeals or divining 
instruments, The priest, on the other 
hand, is primarily the one who commu- 
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nicates to the deity on behalf of the peo- 
ple. He is their representative, but at 
the same time he may communicate to 
the people on particular occasions of 
general import, such as auguries of the 
flight of birds or ordeals as to guilt or 
innocence. The prophet is concerned 
principally with communicating from the 
deity, and he may engage in highly ecstatic 
forms of pronouncement or deliver ser- 
mons with moralistic content as a repre- 
sentative of the supernatural, often calling 
the people back to earlier communications. 

By virtue of the very nature of the 
communication process in which shamans, 
priests, and prophets are engaged, it is 
understandable why the shaman should 
be restricted to the highly personal type 
of response, for his very individualism of 
approach and psychologically ‘“‘marginal” 
character limits his range of activity, un- 
less by virtue of extreme shrewdness or 
unusual events he becomes elevated to 
greater preeminence. The priest, as an 
intermediary between the people and the 
deity, is essentially a conservative, for 
as the funnel of communication to’ the 
deity, it is usually important to him to 
control things as they are. The prophet, 
on the other hand, must say something 
new if anyone is to pay any attention 
to him. Thus he speaks for change, and 
very frequently puts himself in opposition 
to the priest. The history of many reli- 
gions can be most effectively written on 
the basis of the conflict between the 
priestly and prophetic traditions. 


Charms and Good Luck 


Some investigators of religious practices 
have been at a loss to explain the relation- 
ship of charms and good luck to the 
larger areas of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices. Admittedly, these elements are 


marginal, but they are, nevertheless, mat- 
ters of communication. A charm, for 
example, communicates a degree of im- 
munity to the person who possesses or 
wears it. This communication is not, of 
course, a verbal message. It is the same 
kind of control which is a part of magic 
— an invisible power to direct and control, 
but nonetheless a fully legitimate feature 
of communication, in the sense of cyber- 
netics. 

The fact that a man has a streak of 
good luck is similarly a kind of religious 
phenomenon, for though the luck itself 
may not be identifiable with any objective 
charm or amulet, nevertheless, it is a 
power, regarded by many peoples as just 
as real as physical strength, for it com- 
municates to anyone who possesses it the 
capacity for such activities as always to 
choose the right horse, to throw the dice 
in the best way, or to receive the best 
hand at cards. It is communication on a 
magical level. 


Contradictory Beliefs 


One of the puzzles for students of reli- 
gion is the fact that so often people hold 
quite contradictory beliefs as part of the 
selfsame religious system. These opposing 
concepts often include differences as to 
how the earth was made, who first created 
man, who brought fire and pottery, and 
how evil men are punished. What is 
more difficult to understand is that there 
may exist within the same society different 
cults, each promulgating quite different 
views of the world. Moreover, many peo- 
ple may regard themselves as full members 
of two or more of these quite different 
systems of belief. Part of the explanation 
of these phenomena may be found in the 
view of religion as communication. 

In the first place, people are quite 
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accustomed to receiving several different 
explanations for the same event from 
different people, and giving a measure of 
credence to all the versions. What is 
more, if there is no way of deciding 
which variant is really true (and one 
cannot reconstruct the cosmogony of the 
world), people often conclude that there 
is no advantage in throwing away any 
idea which might have some truth in it. 
Actually, people’s credence in any story 
is usually based upon their estimate of 
the character of the persons from whom 
they have received the account. Since, 
moreover, one does not usually believe 
any one person absolutely and disbelieve 
another with a corresponding absolute 
rejection, different accounts of the same 
event are held in a kind of sympathetic 
isolation, reflecting the various degrees of 
respect or emotional attachment which 
one may have for the different sources 
of the information. 


The same thing exists with regard to 
religious beliefs. Many Japanese, for ex- 
ample, tend to believe jointly in Shintoism, 
Buddhism, and ancient indigenous prac- 
tices (such as making gifts along water- 
courses at the time when the spirits of 
the dead are supposed to return). Such 
beliefs are instilled in Japanese people at 
different times during their lives and 
usually by different persons, and since 
the sources of these beliefs were not 
antagonistic, why should the believer think 
that such divergent beliefs could not be 
subscribed to all at the same time? This 
may mean, of course, that the person 
actually does not hold any of the beliefs 
too strongly or that some of these beliefs, 
to which he overtly subscribes are only 
“ideal beliefs” and not the real ones which 
govern his behavior. We must not 
presume, however, that differences be- 
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tween ideal and real beliefs necessarily 
involve conscious hypocrisy — they may 
be only part of the unresolved anomalies 
and tensions which by a process of neat 
compartmentalization people in all socie- 
ties carry about in “unresolved equi- 
librium.” 

On the other hand, when the sources 
of religious information are in open and 
declared opposition, people generally feel 
that such beliefs are antithetical and 
hence cannot be held simultaneously. 
Protestant and Catholic views of the 
church are of this kind. However, even 
when the sources of information about 
religious beliefs are opposed to one an- 
other, people often hold contradictory 
beliefs because of the contexts in which 
they have learned them. For example, 
many a genuine “convert” to Christianity 
in Africa continues to have quite 2 
departmentalized mind as regards native 
religious lore and Christian doctrines. The 
first he applies to the “black man’s world” 
and the latter to the “white man’s civiliza- 
tion,” so that ordeals by poison do not 
seem to be antithetical to Christianity, 
for he has never actually seen them in 
conflict within his own experience, even 
though he may know that the missionary 
does not approve of the witch doctor. 
However, he has never seen so-called 
Christian and pagan methods operating 
in the. same area of life, namely, in 
determining guilt for witchcraft or in 
exorcizing evil spirits. 

We must thus not accuse people of 
stupidity in holding contradictory views; 
we must only realize that these religious 
beliefs, as the result of communication, 
have been “conditioned as to their posi- 
tions of occurrence,” either because of 
the sources or the situations of commvu- 
nication. 
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The Relationship of Beliefs 
to Religious Practices 


It is often denied that a mere set of 
beliefs about the supernatural constitutes 
religion. Rather, it is said that one must 
perform certain religious acts, e.g. pray 
or participate in ceremonies. Our problem 
is primarily to investigate the nature of 
these beliefs. If the individual involved 
believes that his views about the super- 
natural were actually communicated by 
the supernatural (that they are not merely 
the elaborations of men), then it may be 
said that he has a religion, for though 
the communication may be quite indirect 
(as through other human beings), never- 
theless, it is in a genuine sense a com- 
munication from the supernatural. He 
may not necessarily reciprocate by sending 
any communication to the supernatural 
(in the forms of prayer or ritual), but 
he will inevitably be guided in many of 
his actions by the beliefs which he regards 
as having supernatural origin. On the 
other hand, a person who has ideas about 
God, which he regards as derived purely 
from men’s reasonings about the unknown, 
must be regarded as having a philosophy 
rather than a religion. If God is thought 
to be essentially a construct of human 
reasoning, whether as the result of the 
flights of fancy or as a necessity imposed 
by investigations of the universe, one 
can only conclude that such an approach 
is philosophical. 


The Relationship of Holy 
Objects to Communication 


In our emphasis upon religion as com- 
municating it is easy to overlook the 
significance of the various so-called “holy” 
objects. In terms of communication they 
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fall into seven classes: (1) paraphernalia 
of the communicators, such as _ robes, 
vestments, censers, incense, staffs, chains, 
stools, and whips, (2) objects which are 
directly involved in the communication, 
like entrails of animals, tea leaves, crystal 
balls, benge poison, grains of corn, (3) 
objects which may be used to induce 
communication by the human source, 
including tobacco, hashish (marihuana), 
mushrooms, peyote, alcohol, (4) objects 
in which communicable but nondiscrimi- 
nating supernatural power exists (charms 
and amulets), such as rabbit's foot, beads, 
lion’s claw, hippo hide, (5) objects in 
which a communicating power exists 
(fetishes and idols), (6) objects which 
make communication more efficacious (by 
providing proofs of sincerity, earnestness, 
thankfulness, etc.) or which may be them- 
selves communicated in symbolic essence, 
like offerings, sacrifices, holocausts, and 
(7) objects which resemble or symbolize 
a communicating supernatural power — 
namely, images and signs. In speaking of 
charms and amulets as having nondis- 
criminating, communicable power, we 
mean that such charms cannot decide 
when, how, or whom to protect or harm. 
Their power is nondiscriminating, but 
it is communicable to the object to which 
it is assigned or attached. In speaking of 
the power in fetishes and idols as being 
“communicating” we also imply discrimin- 
ation, for the power must be induced to 
communicate, in much the same manner 
as a god. 


The Preservation of Religious Systems 
despite their Dysfunction 


There is no doubt about the fact that 
many societies maintain religious systems 
despite their dysfunction, that is, positive 
harm in many areas of life, e.g. antisocial 
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consequences of black magic and secret 
societies, harmful effects of scarification, 
deformities, and mutilations, and excessive 
expenditures required to satisfy the dic- 
tates of the supernatural. To what can 
we attribute this apparent disregard for 
the negative values in such actions? How 
can such practices be validated when so 
much obvious harm ensues? Of course, 
there is a great deal of difference between 
the individual and the collective conscience 
in such matters. Black magic generally 
appears to the man who performs it 
as being a positive good, at least for 
himself, and scarification and mutilation 
provide certain distinctions for those who 
undergo such experiences. Moreover, 


lavish expenditures often provide a basis 
for the acquisition of prestige. Neverthe- 
less, even primitive peoples are not fools, 
and they can evaluate such actions in 
terms of their total effects, though it is 


true, of course, that few people tend 
to be self-investigative or self-evaluating 
when it comes to traditional practices. 
Despite this fact it would seem that such 
practices would have long since disap- 
peared (even as they are doing in many 
areas) if it were not for some continuing 
factors which seemed to validate their 
religious significance. Possibly the import- 
ance of a communication religious practice 
holds at least a partial answer to the 
problem. For example, the employment 
of black magic is not to be judged merely 
in terms of its social consequences (other- 
wise it would be nothing more nor less 
than crime), but as a means of commu- 
nication with the supernatural. This adds 
to the actual deed a sinister and mysterious 
attraction for the participants and provides 
such an action with a kind of self-validat- 
ing reality. This communication with the 
unseen forces, this power to manipulate 
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objects and persons beyond one’s apparent 
control —this provides magic with its 
raison d’étre and gives it a value quite 
apart from the social consequences of the 
deed. Mutilation, which may make a 
person a more acceptable communicant 
with his god, or excessive expenditures 
which guarantee effective communication, 
must be judged not in their personal or 
social context but as parts of a commu- 
nicative process, where they seem entirely 
justified. Our difficulty as outsiders is 
that we judge such actions in terms of 
quite a different frame of reference. We 
seen only social harm, economic loss, and 
personal disability. The indigenous partic- 
ipants see, however, that all these “dys- 
functions” (as we have labeled them) 
are really essential religious functions for 
they have communicative relevance. 

We must not hesitate to admit that in 
seeing in religion a dominant role for 
communication we do not at the same 
time presume to chart the origin of reli- 
gion, though it would not be difficult to 
assume the circumstances in which com- 
munication with the unknown or super- 
natural might have been inaugurated. 
However, the point is that once we assume 
even a beginning of such communication, 
the rest of the process seems to follow, 
for one type of communication leads 
readily to another, and ceremonialism, 
as the reenactment of communication, 
would be an expected development. An- 
other advantage in this thesis of the central 
significance of communication in religion 
is that we can understand more fully the 
important role which language plays in 
religious activity, for if religion is central- 
ly concerned with symbolic communication 
and language is symbolic activity par 
excellence, the extensive use of language 
in religion is inevitable. 
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The adoption of the principle of com- 
munication as a dominant element in 
religion may also provide us with a means 
of typing various religious systems in 
the most functionally significant way, as 
to whether cultures emphasize one or 
another type of communication, such as 
sending as over against receiving. For 
example, traditional American Protestant- 
ism may be characterized as “individual 
sending” (the emphasis upon individual, 
personalized prayers) but “channelized 
receiving” with verbal techniques used 
almost exclusively. In Roman Catholicism 
channelizing sending is either through the 
priest or by memorized prayers and receiv- 
ing is strictly controlled, except for 
“acceptable visions.” In Roman Catho- 
licism reenactment is, however, highly 
institutionalized, to the point of not only 
commemorating the death of Christ, but, 
as noted above, mystically reproducing 
the death in the sacrifice of the eucharist. 
West Africa religion is very much a 
receiving religion, including dreams, vi- 
sions, ecstasy, tongues, ordeals, and divi- 
nation, and sending is predominantly to 
non-personal powers through mechanical 
control (magic). Melanesian religion is 
primarily a sending religion, with control 
communication combined with a reenact- 
ment communication. 


Certain Theological Implications 
for Christianity 


It is impossible here to indicate the 
entire range of theological implications 
of such a view of communication as a 
focal element in religions.5 However, 
there are some particularly relevant ele- 
ments which must be touched on, for 


5 These are to be treated in a forthcoming 
book Communication and Christian Faith, to 
be published by Harper and Bros. in 1960. 
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they are of utmost importance to any 
missionary undertaking. 

Uniquely in Christianity, God com- 
municates not mere concepts about him- 
self (as, for example, in Islam), but he 
communicates himself in the person of his 
Son, in whom the Word became flesh. 
Moreover, it is God who takes the initia- 
tive in communication, and through the 
incarnation, both by word and by life, 
communicates to men. Man in turn com- 
municates with God, preeminently through 
prayer, but in the relationship of sons 
to a Father, who reserves the right to 
decide what is good for his children. We 
may even say that in the incarnation God 
“encoded” his infinite qualities in the 
limitations of human language and human 
form, and by means of his acts within 
history showed us what he is like. If, 
however, we were ever to understand this 
communication, it had to be adjusted to 
our finite categories of thought and re- 
interpreted on the basis of human patterns 
of behavior. In prayer, on the other hand, 
we encode messages to an infinite God, 
but we know not how to pray as we 
ought, but the Spirit makes intercession 
for us “with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” That is to say, our prayers, 
encoded within the limitations of our own 
speech and based on our faulty knowl- 
edge, are decoded by God in terms of 
his infinite wisdom and answered on the 
basis of his divine providence. 


The fundamental objective of mission- 
ary work is to put people in communi- 
cative touch with God, whereby the Spirit 
of God may have access to the human 
heart and communicate his divine grace. 
All of the explanations about religious 
faith may be regarded as more or less 
the “grammar” of religion, in contrast 
with the actual use of the “language” of 
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religion, namely, communication with 
God, which is the reality of our fellow- 
ship and communion. Moreover, the mis- 
sionary must not limit his presentation 
of this great “communicative truth” to 
merely the historical event of the incarna- 
tion which took place some two thousand 
years ago. God communicates with men 
today by his Spirit, on the basis of 
the unique redemptive and reconciliatory 
event of history —the cross. Our faith 
is thus not merely in a_ historically 
grounded revelation but in a contemporary 
communication by the Holy Spirit, with- 
out which we would all be “dead in our 
trespasses and sins.” 


It is not without significance that in 
almost all “revival movements” it is this 
emphasis upon the communicative acts of 
the Holy Spirit which provides not only 
the spark of religious fervor but the 
continuing religious dynamic. There is 
absolutely no doubt but that for the mis- 
sionary the most essential element is the 
contemporary communicative act whereby 
God, as historically revealed in Jesus 
Christ, reveals himself now to men and 
women. This is the fact which changes 
an intellectual encounter with the claims 
of Christianity into a religious experience 
of “receiving Jesus Christ.” 





Translation and Transduction 
By RALPH D. WINTER 


It is very helpful to think of the com- 
munication of the Christian faith as in- 
volving both translation of the Bible and 
transduction of the gospel. The former 
is the primary means of the latter, but 
no end in itself. The dictionary defines 
transducer as “a device actuated by power 
from one system and supplying power 
to a second system.” If we replace system 
by culture, and think of the Christian 
agent as the device, we have a fine de- 
scription of the man who seeks to make 
the power of the gospel first active in 
one culture to become a source of power 
in a second culture. Thus we seek to be 
transducers. The Bible, however, as a 
specific document born in one (or two) 


cultures, cannot be transduced, only trans- 
lated — it will always be a foreign docu- 
ment in the other cultures of the world. 
Let’s face it. (You have to know Pales- 
tinian geography and the Hebrew culture 
to make full sense out of it, and at that 
point it is quite obviously a foreign book, 
even if skillfully translated.) It can 
nevertheless in translated form be a basic 
tool in the transduction of the gospel. 
Proper transduction of the gospel will 
produce in inspired preaching in the new 
culture something parallel to the New 
Testament. The distinction between the 
translation of the New Testament and 
the transduction of the gospel is very 
important though commonly confused. 
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William A. Smalley 





Anthropological Study 
and Missionary Scholarship 


The -growing interest in the study of anthropology among missionary 
scholars and prospective missionaries in the United States prompted the 
Missionary Research Library to ask for a bibliography of anthropology 
for missionaries! together with an interpretive introduction. The article 
which follows reproduces that introduction, with minor changes. Many 
of the readers of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY have had little or no formal 
training in this field, and perhaps this article will help to place the contents 


of this journal in greater focus. 


Over the last two decades there has been 
spreading through missionary scholarship, 
and into the ranks of active missionaries, 
a rapidly increasing awareness of the 
relevance of the study of cultural anthro- 
pology. Anthropology is becoming a unit 
in the curriculum of prospective mission- 
aries of some sending agencies. A nod in 
its direction is often made at missionary 
orientation conferences. Some missionaries 
go out of their way to study it on fur- 
lough, or before they go to the field for 
the first time. And whether they are aware 





1William A. Smalley, Selected and An- 
notated Bibliography of Anthropology for 
Missionaries. New York: Missionary Research 
Library, January 1960. The bibliography is 
mimeographed as part of the Occasional Bul- 
letin series of the library. It differs from the 
bibliography by James O. Buswell, III, ““An- 
thropology in Paper-Backs” appearing serially 
in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, in that it at- 
tempts a rounded coverage, and includes a 
high proportion of missionary material, rather 
than restricting itself to inexpensive paperback 
volumes. In addition to the introduction re- 
produced here, the bibliography consists of 
some three hundred annotated entries under 
the following topics (with subheadings): I. 
General; II. Nature of culture: theory, history, 
and methods of anthropology; III. Culture 
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of it as a separate academic discipline or 
not, almost any missionary reads with 
absorbed interest, and appreciation, a good 
anthropological study of the people among 
whom he is working, or of some nearby 
and related group. 


The Science of 
Cultural Anthropology 


In the United States cultural anthro- 
pology is the largest and most flourishing 
branch of the general field of anthropolo- 
gy, which also includes linguistics, archae- 





change; IV. Aspects of culture (with separate 
headings for A. Economy, technology, ecology: 
B. Social organization, kinship, family, mar- 
riage; C. Political organization, law, govern- 
ment; D. Religion, magic, taboo, witchcraft; 
E. Language, gesture, communication; F. The 
arts; G. The individual in culture); V. Anthro- 
pology and the missionary; VI. Non-missionary 
applications of anthropology; VII. Periodicals. 
Included also are specific recommendations for 
a graded reading course in cultural anthro- 
pology. Individual copies of the bibliography 
are available for 25 cents from the Missionary 
Research Library, 3041 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. Annual subscription to the Oc- 
casional Bulletin (which publishes articles and 
bibliographies of interest to missionaries and 
missionary scholars) is one dollar. 
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ology, and physical anthropology. The 
unifying concern of these four very dif- 
ferent specializations is man (in his origins 
and physical variations through time and 
space) and culture (in its origins and 
variations through time and space). In 
their contemporary phase these branches 
of anthropology are especially concen- 
trating upon the dynamics of man and 
culture. What are the processes by which 
differences arise? How are they transmitted 
within the society? In this world of “rapid 
social change” how does change take place 
in deep-seated human habits? What is 
the effect of such change upon the society 
as a whole? upon individual reactions? 


Because cultural anthropology is the 
largest and best known of the branches 
of anthropology in the United States, it 
tends to be called by the generic term 
“anthropology.” In general, we will follow 
that usage here. Because it is the area of 
anthropology most relevant to the Chris- 
tian mission, our attention will be re- 
stricted to it, except for a brief discussion 
of linguistics. Although the specialized 
techniques of linguistics make it a separate 
branch of anthropology, in academic 
practice a man’s language is in reality 
a most significant part of his culture. 

Cultural anthropology is most fully 
developed in the United States. For this 
reason, non-English-speaking parts of the 
world use the word “anthropology” in a 
different sense from what it is used here. 
In Europe it refers usually to physical 
anthropology, rather than cultural, “Eth- 
nology” is often the closest European 
equivalent to our “cultural anthropology,” 
although for us ethnology is a much more 
restricted word, referring to the descrip- 
tion of individual cultures rather than 
the science of culture. In Britain the term 
“social anthropology” refers to the cross- 
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cultural study of societies. It, again, is 
a more restricted label than “cultural 
anthropology.” 

One evidence that anthropology is gain- 
ing a wide influence in its sister sciences 
(such as sociology and psychology) and 
among the general public (including the 
missionary public) is the fact that in this 
introduction it no longer seems imperative 
to make a lengthy explanation of the 
anthropologist’s use of the word culture. 
Not many years ago it would have been 
necessary to make much of the fact that 
anthropology uses the word to cover all 
of man’s learned behavior, not just the 
arts and other symbols of refinement. In 
the anthropological sense all men have 
culture. It is not restricted to “cultured” 
people. This use of the term has become 
commonplace in American vocabulary in 
the last few years. 


Missionary Anthropologists 


Some of the subject matter of cultural 
anthropology has been uppermost in mis- 
sionary consciousness whether or not the 
missionary was aware of any academic 
discipline by that name, or even before 
there was such a discipline. The conflicts 
of the Hebrew and Greek Christians in 
the New Testament were over culture 
change, and over differences of cultural 
standard in relation to the new faith 
which was so important to them. The 
journals of early missionaries, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, are often crammed 
with observations and comments about the 
life of people around them. Anthropolo- 
gists have combed some of them, to glean 
information about the earlier stages of a 
people’s life, or about a people now ex- 
tinct as a separate cultural entity. 

The early missionary, impelled by his 
calling, lived and observed, even though 
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he did not always understand what he 
observed as fully as he would have the 
opportunity to understand it now because 
of anthropological analysis available to 
him. Sometimes he felt impelled to destroy 
what he saw; sometimes it frightened him, 
or disgusted him, or irritated him. Some- 
times he was captivated by phases of 
life around him. 


Until recently, in fact, the missionary 
was the most frequent Western observer 
of non-Western cultures. This observa- 
tion, when recorded, has provided much 
data for anthropology, but it is not in 
itself anthropology, for like any science, 
anthropology classifies and interprets its 
data. There have been missionaries, how- 
ever, who have not only contributed data, 
but who have also been keen interpreters 
of their data. In a few cases they rank 
with some importance in the history of 
anthropology. 


One such missionary, for example, was 
the English Bishop Robert H. Codrington, 
who studied the Melanesians of the Pacific 
first-hand as a missionary among them. 
He wrote several books on their languages 
and cultures, including his classical The 
Melanesians.2 Codrington is particularly 
famous for his discussion of mana, the 
belief in supernatural power which is both 
non-physical and non-personal, being un- 
related to spirits or gods. The phenomenon 
is found in many areas of the world, but 
Codrington’s examination of it greatly 
clarified it, and his work marks an 
important base line in the anthropological 
study of religion for that reason. 

Edwin W. Smith, missionary to South 
Africa and later Versions Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, was 





2A reprint of Codrington’s classical work 
has been published in New Haven by the 
Human Relations Area Files, 195'7. 


also an influential anthropologist in Eng- 
land. He was at one time president of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute and is 
author of several books including African 
Ideas of God? and The Golden Stool.‘ 

We could mention Maurice Leenhardt® 
of France for his excellent work on New 
Caledonia and his place of leadership in 
French anthropological circles until his 
death in 1954. The bibliography, in its 
annotations, names more such men who, 
as missionaries, or having started as mis- 
sionaries, have made a substantial con- 
tribution to this field.® 

These men are representative of Protes- 
tant missions. The Roman Catholic group 
is much larger. Catholic anthropologists 
in the United States have a professional 
journal, The Anthropological Quarterly. 
The most famous school of Roman Catho- 
lic anthropologists is the ““Vienna School” 
of which Father Wilhelm Schmidt was 
the founder and guiding light for decades. 
Schmidt and his school produced the 
weighty journal Anthropos, one of the 
great journals in the field. Unfortunately 
a great deal of the energy of Schmidt 
and many of his colleagues has gone into 
trying to prove a hypothesis which most 
other anthropologists feel is untenable. It 
is that primitive peoples the world over 
are characterized by a concept of a “high 





3 London: Edinburgh House Press, 1950. 

4London: Holborn Publishing House, 1926. 

5See William D. Reyburn, “Notes on 
Maurice Leenhardt, French Missionary An- 
thropologist, 1878-1954," PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, Vol. 3, No. 4 (July-August, 1956), 
pp. 63-68. 

6For a more extended discussion of the 
contribution of missionaries to anthropology 
see Annette Rosenstiel, “Anthropology and the 
Missionary,” Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. 89, Part 1 (1959), 
pp. 107-115 
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god,” and that this points back to an 
original monotheism.” Attractive as such 
a theory may sound to some Christians 
(including Samuel Zwemer, who picked 
it up and advocated it in the United 
States) ,8 there are far too many variables 
in the various “high god” concepts of 
different peoples to make the data mean 
very much even if the concept could be 
shown to be universal. Many anthropolo- 
gists, furthermore, feel that Schmidt has 
had to stretch his data badly to find a 
“high god” concept everywhere. Be that 
as it may, Father Schmidt and many 
Catholic missionaries have contributed 
enormously to anthropological discussion 
and anthropological ideas as well as an- 
thropological data. 


American Missionaries 
and Anthropology 


Among American missionaries there 
have not arisen any such anthropological 
figures as these and others which could 
be mentioned in Europe. With the ex- 
ception of the field of linguistics, no 
American missionary has done work as 
widely recognized by anthropologists as 
have these Europeans. However, as the 
results of anthropological investigation 
began to filter more and more into general 
American education, as works of anthro- 
pologists such as Margaret Mead, Ruth 
Benedict, Bronislaw Malinowski, and 
scores of others became current in paper- 
back editions in thousands of drugstores 
and news stands, as more information 


7An English summary of Schmidt's major 
work is The Origin and Growth of Religion. 
London: Methuen and Co., 1931. 

8 Samuel Zwemer, The Origin of Religion: 
Evolution or Revelation. New York: Loizeaux, 
1945. (Currently out of print.) 
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about anthropology became current before 
and after World War II, American mis- 
sionaries were increasingly attracted to 
its study. We seem to be in the interest- 
ing position where at present American 
missionaries do more formal academic 
study of anthropology than do their Euro- 
pean colleagues, but the Europeans seem 
to do more field study of the peoples 
around them, and are more prone to 
publish the results. 


Two institutions in the United States 
pioneered courses in anthropology with 
the missionary group specifically in mind. 
At the Kennedy School of Missions (Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, 
Conn.) Morris Steggerda taught anthro- 
pology for many years, and Edwin W. 
Smith, to whom reference was made 
above, was on the faculty for a brief 
period. This tradition continues at Ken- 
nedy and has had its influence on 
many missionaries. At Wheaton College 
(Wheaton, Illinois) Alexander Grigolia 
and his successors have taught anthro- 
pology for a similar period of time. Many 
anthropology majors at Wheaton plan to 
be missionaries. 


In more recent years the teaching of 
anthropology has spread, in one degree 
or another, to scores of other schools which 
emphasize the training of missionaries. 
Many of these schools are of the Bible 
institute or Bible college type. Some of 
them are small, but the cumulative effect 
is that ever larger numbers of outgoing 
missionaries have had at least one course 
in anthropology. It is debatable as to how 
valuable one isolated course may be, but 
the trend toward increased study of an- 
thropology is clear, and some missionaries 
have studied rather extensively in it. It 
is also clear that some groups not related 
to the Division of Foreign Missions of 
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the National Council of Churches are 
placing more stress on anthropological 
training for their missionaries than are 
most DFM-related groups. 

One reason for the growing interest 
in the study of anthropology on the part 
of missionaries is the work of Eugene A. 
Nida and of some his colleagues in the 
Translations Department of the American 
Bible Society. Nida’s Customs and Cul- 
tures: Anthropology for Christian Mis- 
sions? has provided a much-needed popular 
introduction to the subject since it ap- 
peared in 1954. Introducing Animism, 
by Nida and Smalley, is a brief popular 
introduction to this topic. PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY is privately published by the 
editors, but several of the Bible Society’s 
Translations Department staff are on the 
editorial committee. These same individu- 
als have repeated opportunities to advise 
missionaries whom they meet on the field 
in the course of consulting with them on 


Bible translation problems. Occasionally 
the consultation leads these missionaries 
into some kind of formal or informal 
study of anthropology. 


Missionary Linguistics 


It has been stated earlier that language 
is a part of culture, and that linguistics 
as often practiced in the United States 
is a part of cultural anthropology, but 
that in its techniques it is so specialized 
as to be a clearly marked sub-discipline. 
It is in this area where American mis- 
sionaries, and men devoting their life to 
the training of American missionaries, 
have made a notable professional impact. 
Kenneth L. Pike of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics (and the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators), Eugene A. Nida of the 


9 New York: Harper and Bros., 1954. 
10 New York: Friendship Press, 1959. 
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American Bible Society, and H. A. 
Gleason of the Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions have all written important pioneer- 
ing textbooks in the field. These men, 
and others, have made contributions in 
theory, method, or pedagogy. A list of 
those missionaries who have made and 
published field studies which are up to 
professional standard would include many 
more again. 


The major part of the present mis’ 
sionary productivity in the field of lin- 
guistics comes from impetus and leader- 
ship provided by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, which is the academic organ- 
ization of the Wycliffe Bible Translators. 
This organization now has translators 
working on Indian languages in Mexico, 
Guatemala, Peru, Ecuador, Brazil, and 
the United States. It has workers also 
in the Philippines, Vietnam, and New 
Guinea. It has summer academic sessions 
which offer highly intensive courses in 
beginning (and in some cases advanced) 
descriptive linguistics at the Universities 
of Oklahoma, North Dakota, and Wash- 
ington, as well as in London and Mel- 
bourne (Australia). Several thousand 
missionaries have taken their courses, mis- 
sionaries of many groups besides their 
own. For the most part these missionaries 
have been of the “conservative” wing. 

Admittedly, not all of the thousands 
of missionary candidates who have studied 
linguistics have made any significant use 
of their study in the field. A large number 
have, however, and current linguistic 
information is rapidly spreading among 
missionaries. In this connection, the To- 
ronto Institute of Linguistics (conducted 
by the mission boards of the Toronto 
area) and the Missionary Training Con- 
ference (conducted by the DFM at Mead- 
ville, Pa.), each summer help to dissemi- 
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nate such information in a practical way, 
although they do not attempt formal 
linguistic training. 

It is, furthermore, difficult to study 
much linguistics without being exposed to 
some of the rest of cultural anthropology. 
Thus the spread of linguistics has con- 
tributed to the rising interest in the whole 
field of anthropology. 


Changing Trends in Anthropology 


The relevance of the study of anthro- 
pology has not always been clear to some 
missionary scholars. At earlier points in 
its history cultural anthropology was 
dominated by physical anthropology, the 
study of human fossils, the evolution of 
man, race, genetics, etc. On the other 
hand, if the anthropologist was not com- 
pletely absorbed in fossils, he seemed to 
be preoccupied with primitive cultures, 
and the relevance of the study of remote 
New Guinea tribesmen sometimes seemed 
rather small to the missionary in urban 
Japan. 

Many of the contemporary emphases 
of anthropology, however, are highly 
relevant to any missionary, and that 
relevance is emerging ever more clearly. 
It must be admitted that after more than 
a hundred years of activity largely re- 
stricted to the more primitive parts of 
the world’s population, the data of an- 
thropology still seem heavily weighted in 
that direction. Our bibliography is evi- 
dence enough of that fact. However, from 
the study of small, relatively uncomplex 
societies, there have emerged concepts and 
tools which are being applied with ever- 
increasing fruitfulness to folk and peasant 
societies (such as are the rural areas of 
most of the world today) and to sub- 
segments, at least, of urban life. Although 
we have somewhat arbitrarily excluded 
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such studies from the bibliography, Amer- 
ican communities have not been immune 
to anthropological investigation in the last 
two decades. 


Some of the most fruitful modern trends 
in anthropology, so far as the missionary 
is concerned, are represented in the areas 
of the bibliography labeled “Culture 
Change” and “The Individual in Cul- 
ture.” These studies emphasize the dy- 
namics of culture, the way in which it 
grows, changes, decays, in which it is 
passed from one society to another, or 
the ways in which culture molds the 
individual through his training and par- 
ticipation in it. Another increasing concern 
of anthropology is the problem of cultural 
values. Anthropologists are seeking to 
probe more fully into the different sets of 
assumptions, unformulated codes of ethics, 
“world views” of different peoples. 


In much of this current interest which 
anthropologists share with missionaries, 
the study is at least partially interdis- 
ciplinary with sociology, psychology, psy- 
choanalysis, etc. Contemporary anthro- 
pology is borrowing concepts from such 
fields as freely as it is loaning its own 
to them. The sine qua non contribution 
which anthropology makes in such study, 
and also in missionary scholarship, is the 
habit of viewing human phenomena cross- 
culturally, or studying human institutions 
comparatively. 

There was a period in anthropological 
history (not fully over yet) when it was 
devoting an enormous percentage of its 
scholarship to refuting assumptions made 
on the basis of Western culture or some 
branch of it. A classic example of this is 
Margaret Mead’s Coming of Age in~ 
Samoa," a superb study of Samoan ado- 


11 New York: New American Library, 1949. 
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lescence, in which she found no “stormy 
adolescence” as was supposed to be a 
universal characteristic of growing up. A 
multitude of small, unrelated, primitive 
societies was the nearest that science could 
come to a controlled experiment in human 
life. The missionary badly needs this lesson 
from anthropology. The cross-cultural 
viewpoint which it fosters is perhaps its 
greatest single contribution to him. 


At the same time, new kinds of gen- 
eralizations about human behavior are 
emerging from anthropological study. As 
the knowledge of human culture world- 
wide increases, it becomes increasingly 
possible to find the small core of real 
universals in human life, and to deter- 
mine the dynamics of culture and of the 
individual in culture. In doing this the 
anthropologist is turning more and more 
to the less primitive peoples of the world. 
Current anthropological field research is 
substantially the investigation of folk and 
peasant groups, the rural areas, in many 
cases, of the great countries of the world. 
Not that anthropologists have lost their 
delight in the opportunity to investigate 
one of the dwindling groups of “un- 
touched” primitives, but the focus of 
attention no longer lies there. The time 
has come when no serious missionary 
anywhere can afford to ignore the con- 
tributions of anthropology. 


In a very real sense anthropology today 
is the science of peoples, languages, and 
cultures. Sociology and psychology and 
economics have specialized in certain 
phases of the culture of the West. But 
it is precisely beyond the limitations of 
Western horizons which the missionary 
must see if he is to minister in other 
parts of the world. We could go much 
farther than this. Current trends in an- 
thropology are throwing more and more 
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light on cultural differences within the 
West. This kind of study is more difficult 
because some of the differences are not 
as great, but differences there are, be- 
tween South American and North Amer- 
ican, between Frenchman and citizen of 
the U.S.A., between Londoner and Bos- 
tonian, between the inhabitants of Main 
Street, Little Rock, and Main Street, 
Buffalo. In a time of cooperative mission- 
ary activity, when missionary diplomacy 
is often preoccupied with problems of 
coordination between members of different 
cultures in a common Christian task, may 
we not hope that anthropology may 
sharpen those cross-cultural insights which 
will give us more understanding of our 
brother’s motives, the reasons for the 
behavior which seems so inexplicable to 
us? And may we not hope that it can 
help us to reach that stage of sophistica- 
tion which will make us realize that we 
are as inexplicable to him, and proceed 
from there to find a common ground of 
action for Christ? 


Specific Values 
to the Missionary Scholar 


A word about the relevance of anthro- 
pology to the trends and movements in 
the missionary cause would perhaps be in 
order. That complex of attitude and be- 
havior known as “paternalism” is badly 
out of fashion now, but what is replacing 
it? The answer often comes in terms of 
“equality,” “fraternal relationship,” ‘‘in- 
dependence,” “identification,” etc. Much 
of this important current emphasis risks 
being a travesty if it is not based on 
profound mutual understanding between 
those who are in “fraternal relationship.” 
One of the important roads to mutual 
understanding and respect is the insight 
which anthropology can offer. 
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Anthropology has a great deal to offer 
to the younger churches and to outsiders 
who try to work with the younger 
churches. It has much to offer to the 
contemporary emphasis on the church in 
society and the church as society. As 
churches seek, under God, to find solutions 
to the social problems of the culture in 
which they are growing, anthropology can 
help them to see these institutions or 
patterns of behavior more objectively. 
This, we might add, is equally true of 
the church in the United States. 


Anthropology offers specific techniques 
for learning about people and their cul- 
ture. As with all sciences, these techniques 
are occasionally beyond the reach of the 
missionary with limited training and 
funds, but for the most part they are 
readily applicable. These techniques are 
best learned in formal anthropological 
study, but they can also be gained through 
extensive reading. The best guide to an- 
thropological field research is Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology.!? Before under- 
taking systematic field study of any group 
the missionary should also read several 
good monographs by different authors in 
different areas of the world, to give him 
some “feel” for the approach to problems. 


Anthropology offers source materials 
and analyses of specific societies in many 
parts of the world. For some groups of 
people the missionary can find numerous 
volumes of anthropological study. For 
others there is sketchy work, or none at 
all. Most important culture areas of the 
world, however, do have representative 
works which are most helpful because of 
resemblances between peoples within the 
area. Our bibliography cannot begin to 
cover this enormous volume of material. 


12 London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. 
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When specific studies are available they 
differ, of course, in scope and value. Some 
are general studies, giving an outline of 
the major features of the culture. Others 
are more detailed specific studies, as may 
be seen in some of the categories of the 
bibliography. Many are dated in that they 
were made a generation or more ago. 
If the missionary will, however, consider 
such studies as starting points for his 
own exploration in attempting to under- 
stand the culture around him, almost any 
such earlier study is of some value at 
least. In some cases the work is superb. 

Insight into the meaning of behavior is 
another important contribution of anthro- 
pology. People in different societies some- 
times mean entirely different things by 
the same action. The thoughtful study of 
anthropology inevitably breeds a healthy 
degree of cultural relativism as an institu- 
tion such as the “bride price” or sub- 
ordinate status of women, or marriage 
arranged by parents, or a definition of 
incest which includes the father’s brother's 
children, but not the father’s sister’s chil- 
dren, are seen in terms of their functional 
relevance within a society; and, on the 
other hand, some of our most cherished 
customs are seen to be the product of 
our own particular history. This kind of 
cultural relativism, a degree of freedom 
from ethnocentrism, is essential if we are 
not to insist on the automatic importation 
of our cultural behavior as we witness to 
a supercultural God and the supercultural 
faith and love which he engenders in men 
on the basis of his revelation of himself 
to them in cultural form in the Scriptures 
and in the lives and words of his mis- 
sionaries. 


Anthropology offers the value of see- 


ing cultures as “wholes.” Anthropology 
studies social structure in relation to eco- 
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nomics, to religion, to technology, etc. 
Agricultural techniques are not enough 
in themselves, but they have a relation to 
the family structure of the people who 
perform them, to religious rites, to the 
yearly cycle of labor, etc. Above all, reli- 
gion cannot be isolated from the remainder 
of life. The tendency to compartmentalize 
its religion, which is a characteristic of 
American culture, is not shared by most 
other societies in the world. Conversion, 
and resulting changes in behavior, will 
have far-reaching effects if they are at all 
profound. These secondary effects can 
sometimes be most undesirable both from 
the standpoint of the missionary and from 
the standpoint of the members of the 
changing culture.’ They may, however, 
be beneficial. Most often they are mixed. 
Anthropology has a great deal to offer 
the church and its leaders in a time of 
culture change. Missionary technicians, 
doctors, agriculturalists, and other special- 
ists should all take seriously the wide 
ramifications of some of the changes which 
they introduce. Ultimately all of these 
contributions, or potential contributions, 
boil down in one way or another to the 
communication of the gospel. It is for 
this purpose that the church spreads out 
through the world in the person of its 
missionaries. In one way or another, a 
message which has been understood in 
the framework of one cultural system is 
being transmitted into that of another. 
The message is entirely outside of the 
province of anthropology, but the process 
of transmission, the men who stand talk- 


13 The anthropological literature is full of 
examples, but see particularly John C. Mes- 
senger, Jr., “The Christian Concept of Forgive- 
ness and Anang Morality,” PracTicAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Vol. 6, No. 3 (May-June 1959), 
pp. 97-103. 
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ing to each other, and the cultures which 
frame their thoughts and guide their re- 
actions, these are all in the field of anthro- 


pology.4 


Opportunities for 
Missionary Anthropologists 


Aside from the opportunities involved 
in the teaching of anthropology to mis- 
sionaries, there are at least two major 
kinds of situations in which missionary 
anthropologists are needed. The first of 
these is in the professional application 
of anthropology to missionary problems 
of the kinds hinted above and many others. 
This would involve full professional an- 
thropological training, and would involve 
field research with a view to the solving 
of specific or general problems in the 
communication of the gospel, relations 
between Christian groups (such as mis- 
sionaries and church), etc. A brief ex- 
ample of such a study can be seen in 
William D. Reyburn’s Toba Indians of 
the Argentine Chaco’ and his articles in 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY.!® To do cre- 
ative work on this scale requires unusual 
gifts. The number of qualified people is 
small, as is the number of situations where 
the need for such study is seen by the 
mission or church involved. The sense of 
need, however, is growing. 

Much more typical, and much more 
common, however, is the opportunity for 
the individual missionary, no matter what 


14 Eugene A. Nida is writing a book, Com- 
munication and Christian Faith (to be pub- 
lished by Harpers in 1960), which will high- 
light, among other things, the cultural factors 
involved in the Christian witness. 

15 Elkhart, Indiana: Mennonite Board of 
Missions and Charities, 1954. 

16 Particularly Vol. 5, and the early numbers 
of Vol. 6. 
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his location or his specialty, to make, as 
his avocation, an anthropological study of 
the people with whom he is living and 
working. In a sense the word avocation 
is misleading. His study may start as a 
hobby or sideline, but if it reaches any 
depth at all, it becomes a foundation for 
his whole approach to the culture around 
him. 

Many missionaries have undertaken 
such study, more or less unsystematically, 
and would be most amazed to hear it 
called “anthropology.” Others have sought 
what professional or published anthro- 
pological help they could find, and have 
proceeded as systematically as they knew 
how. Most of these have remained on the 
amateur level, their materials (often very 
valuable) unpublished, many generaliza- 


tions unformulated, some areas of knowl- 
edge patchy, but nevertheless with a 
respectable understanding of the life 
around them. 

Some missionaries, on the other hand, 
have felt that they did understand the 
people with whom they were dealing, but 
through some influence or other have 
begun more systematic anthropological 
study, and have been amazed at the 
richness of the culture which opened up 
to them. Some journals, like Africa or 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, are anxious 
for articles containing the anthropological 
findings of missionaries. Other professional 
journals, though not seeking the work of 
missionaries,‘ are glad to publish anything 
which meets professional standards. 

An intelligent, sensitive missionary, 
after following a course of reading such 
as suggested in the following section, and 
with the help of a manual such as Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology,” a filing 
system modified from Murdock’s Outline 


17 Op. cit. 
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of Cultural Materials,8 and correspond- 
ence with other missionary anthropolo- 
gists, should be able to do some substantial 


field research and record it in systematic 
fashion. 


A Reading Course in Anthropology 


The coverage of the bibliography is too 
broad to be of much help to the individual 
who wants a basic reading course to give 
him a well-rounded knowledge of the 
field. The following books, in approxi- 
mately the following order, are therefore 
suggested as a beginning. From there the 
individual can read whatever interests 
him the most. 

1. Eugene A. Nida, Customs and Cul- 
tures: Anthropology for Christian Mis- 
sions. New York: Harper and Bros., 1954. 

2. Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 

3. An up-to-date introductory general 
text or two such as Ralph L. Beals and 
Harry Hoijer, An Introduction to Anthro- 
pology. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1942; Raymond Firth, Human Types: An 
Introduction to Social Anthropology. New 
York: New American Library, 1958; 
Walter Goldschmidt, Man’s Way: A 
Preface to the Understanding of Human 
Society. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1959. Melville J. Herskovitz, Cultural 
Anthropology. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1955; E. Adamson Hoebel, Man 
in the Primitive World. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958; Felix M. 
Keesing, Cultural Anthropology: The 
Science of Custom. New York: Rinehart 
and Co., 1958. If the reader wants a 
more specific suggestion he might try 
Keesing. 

4. One or two collections of brief 


18 New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 
1950. 
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ethnographic surveys such as George 
Peter Murdock, Our Primitive Contem- 
poraries. New York: Macmillan, 1934; 
Elman Rogers Service, Profile of Primitive 
Cultures. New York: Harper, 1958; 
Ralph Linton, ed., Most of the World: 
The Peoples of Africa, Latin America, 
and the East Today. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949; Margaret Mead, 
ed., Cooperation and Competition among 
Primitive Peoples. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937; Irwin T. Sanders and others, 
eds., Societies around the World (two 
volumes). New York: Dryden Press, 
1953. 

5. Edward T. Hall, The Silent Lan- 
guage. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1959. 

6. One or two readers in general an- 
thropology such as those of Carleton S. 
Coon, ed., A Reader in General Anthro- 
pology. New York: Henry Holt, 1948; 
Morton H. Fried, ed., Readings in An- 
thropology (two volumes). New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1959; Edward 
Adamson Hoebel, Jesse D. Jennings, and 
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Elmer R. Smith, comps., Readings in 
Anthropology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955; Margaret Mead and Nicolas Calas, 
eds., Primitive Heritage: An Anthropolo- 
gical Anthology. New York: Random 
House, 1953. 

7. From this point on, all reading of 
general or theoretical material should be 
interspersed with the reading of book- 
length studies of specific cultures, whether 
listed under “Ethnography” or under one 
of the more specialized headings of the 
bibliography. This reading should be taken 
from outside the area in which the mis- 
sionary is specifically interested almost 
as much as from within it, in order to 
gain the cross-cultural perspective which 
is so important to anthropological study. 

8. Alfred Louis Kroeber, Anthropology. 
Rev. ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1948. 

9. Representative readings from the 
remainder of the bibliography. By this 
time the missionary will have some back- 
ground on which to make his own choices. 

10. One or more professional journals. 
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William D. Reyburn 


Christian Responsibility 
toward Social Change 


In this article Dr. Reyburn reports on a conference on rapid social change, 
and gives a summary of a paper by Professor E. de Vries at that conference. 
He follows with a review of the first section of the conference report.) 
These aspects of the conference which he discusses are more closely related 
to the purposes of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY than are some of the others. 
However, each reader would be well advised to obtain the report and 
examine carefully the sections dealing with Christian responsibility in 
political action and economic development. 


AN AFRICAN somewhere north of the 
copper belt sat crosslegged on the ground 
before a small fire. As he carefully laid 
twigs on the fire he slowly spoke. “I went 
on a plane once to the copper mines. 
Left my brothers and fathers, my wife 
and children, to get some money. We 
went down in the mines every morning 
and came out in the afternoon. I couldn’t 
find a place to sleep for two weeks but 
then I got to sleep in a room made of 
cardboard with three other men. They 
were not my brothers and I was afraid. 
I got sick and thought I would die. I 
was afraid I would die far from my 
fathers. 

“I tried to save some money to send 
to my wife, but it took all I made to live 
there at the mines. I gambled and lost 
some, too. I felt best on Sunday when 
I was drunk so I bought liquor with some 
of my money. I never sent any money 
home. I couldn't. A few of the other 
men did. Not very many. I missed my 
wife and I got a venereal disease from a 
prostitute at the mines. I don’t know why 
the white people want us to dig copper. 
They didn’t pay enough. 


“Finally I came home. I gave my wife 
the sickness I brought home and she went 
to her village and hasn’t come back. My 
brother’s wife feeds these children of 
mine. When I came home they laughed 
at me because I had the same things I 
went away with. I was there a year and 
didn’t even get a new coat. 


“When I came home they were plant- 
ing tobacco here so I learned how, too. 
We sell it to the government. But last 
year they didn’t give us as much money 
as the year before. Next year probably 
will be less again. Why do they steal our 
money like that? 

“People in the village used to help 
each other but now each man has his 





1 The published statement of this conference 
is entitled Dilemmas and Opportunities: Chris- 
tian Action in Rapid Social Change, World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland, 
1959. It may be obtained from the National 
Council of Churches in New York City. An- 
other publication which would be of interest 
to readers of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY is 
entitled Background Information for Church 
and Society, Department of Church and So- 
ciety, World Council of Churches, 17 rue de 
Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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tobacco garden and no one will help any- 
one else. Afraid someone will get more 
money, I guess. No one wants to help 
you any more. Every man has his own 
tobacco and he can’t think about his 
brother. When I was sick last year the 
medicine doctor wouldn’t come because 
he knew I didn’t have any money to pay. 
Our life is unhappy. Is yours that way 
too?” 

Africa is not the only area of the world 
in which millions of people are saying 
that life is meaningless and confused. 
Wherever the industrial and technological 
West has penetrated there has been set 
into motion a deep inner conflict of values 
which are often described (but not felt) 
by the terms “cultural clash” and “rapid 
social change.” Throughout many ‘areas 
of the world the West has imposed its 
administrations, banks, factories, churches, 
schools, upon what it may feel is foreign 
soil but in reality upon human person- 
alities. Christians are obliged to ask what 
the meaning of rapid social change is for 
them. 


Conference on Rapid Social Change 


One organization which has attempted 
to assess the responsibility of the Christian 
church in the face of rapid social changes 
has been the World Council of Churches’ 
Department of Church and Society. This 
writer was invited to participate in the 
final conference out of a series of four 
entitled “Our Common Christian Re- 
sponsibility toward Areas of Rapid Social 
Change.” The conference met on the 
campus of Anatolia College, Thessalonica, 
Greece, July 25-Aug. 2, 1959. The pur- 
pose of this conference was “to appraise, 
from a Christian viewpoint, the present 
situation of rapid social change in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, and to ex- 
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amine the task of Christians and churches 
in relation to that situation.” 

The conference was attended by 146 
participants, half of whom came from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. They 
were largely laymen, being economists, 
business men, labor leaders, sociologists, 
educators, students of social problems, and 
a smaller group of church leaders, the- 
ologians, mission leaders, and pastors. The 
chairman of the conference was Professor 
E. de Vries of Holland, Director of the 
School of Social Studies at The Hague. 
The theme of the conference, “Christian 
Action in Rapid Social Change: Dilem- 
mas and Opportunities,” was considered 
under three subheadings: (1) Man in 
Rapid Social-Cultural Change, (2) Chris- 
tian Responsibility in Economic Develop- 
ment, and (3) Christian Responsibility 
in Political Action. 

The three working groups were headed 
by very capable and experienced leaders. 
The chairman of the group on social-cul- 
tural change was Mr. Yorula Jacob, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Christian Council of 
India, and rapporteur was Professor K. 
A. Busia, sociologist from Ghana whose 
articles have been reprinted in PRACTICAL. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. Chairman of the eco- 
nomics group was Professor Mikio Su- 
miya, an economist from Japan, and 
rapporteur, Mr. Henry Mokulu, an Afri- 
can educator from Northern Rhodesia. 
Chairman of the political group was Dr. 
Edward Rogers of the Methodist Con- 
ference of Great Britain with Dr. John 
C. Bennett, Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., and 
Mr. M. M. Thomas, Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Religion and Society, 
Bangalore, India, serving as rapporteur 
and secretary. 
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The report which was drafted at this 
conference was presented to the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches at its meeting on the Island of 
Rhodes August 19-27, 1959. After ex- 
amining the report, the Central Com- 
mittee urged that the report “be widely 
discussed and critically studied by the 
churches. If the thinking embodied in this 
report is to permeate the life of the 
churches, efforts should be made to inter- 
pret and translate it to terms which stir 
Christian social thought in the local con- 
gregation.” 


Personal Dimension in Change 


Professor de Vries presented a paper 
entitled ““What happens to man in rapid 
social change,” in which he is concerned 
with man as a man and not entirely as 
a sociological group. He emphasizes the 
fact that there is a profound personal 
dimension to rapid social change and that 
change may be good, bad, or indifferent 
when viewed from an ethical or spiritual 
point of view. Man is normally adapting 
himself to change rather than initiating it. 

He describes man’s reaction to changes 
in the area of labor. Here is where we 
see the common sight of the peasant who 
begins to work for a wage or sells his 
crop on the world market. When an 
overproduction results and the price 
lowers, this man is at a loss to understand 
why he receives now less money for the 
same amount of work and produce as 
before. This does not strike him as an 
economic problem but rather as a “dis- 
connection” between his human struggle 
and his consumption level. Just as the 
man who is quoted in the opening para- 
graph of this article, he feels that things 
have gone wrong, “society is weakened.” 


While he has his own cash crop garden 
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and in that sense is independent he has 
become less related to his traditional co- 
operative society and made dependent 
upon an impersonal world market. 

Under the traditional arrangement, 
when disaster struck it was natural and 
his relationship to his environment re- 
mained the same as always. He might 
appeal to magic or some group ritual. 
Under the new arrangement of the 
market, there enters an outside group of 
personal but foreign people who now 
regulate the distance between his work 
and his produce. This is the sure road 
for the beginning of that feeling of being 
set adrift in an unknown world. This 
detachment clears the way for literal 
physical detachment and whisks men off 
into far-away places to work as wage 
earners. Money is ruler and without it 
life does not possess a connected existence. 

Under conditions of rapid social change 
there are new concepts of social respon- 
sibility. A young man as a government 
employee becomes superior in responsi- 
bility to a village elder, at least in some 
matters. New concepts of nature arise 
with the advent of new knowledge of 
production. Medicine in particular causes 
man in such time of change to ask, “Just 
who does control nature? Is nature my 
friend or my enemy?” 


Defense against Change 


In the process it is natural that man 
develops or brings into play defense 
mechanisms. He seeks for someone to 
blame for his plight. He may appeal to the 
support of numbers and hate en masse or 
he may escape into a phantasy world, a 
golden age of the past. 

Evaluations of these factors are pro- 
vided by various schools of thought and 
action. The communist sees in this “the 
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conflict” which must come in the process 
of becoming a communist state. The old 
capitalism viewed.them as unavoidable and 
that neither society nor the state could 
do much about them. Some colonial ad- 
ministrations view them as difficulties 
which can be overcome by law and regu- 
lation. The government knows best. 
Another view is that social welfare can 
lead the way out of this situation. Chris- 
tians, and very often Christian missions, 
look upon people in rapid social change 
as straying sheep. They are sad and they 
weep, and often that is the extent of 
their action. 


Responsible Emancipation 


De Vries is not content to rest on a 
pessimistic note but sees in rapid social 
change an emancipation in which self- 
discovery, self-assertion, and the search for 
self-determination are released. In this 
disorganizing and deterioration process 
the human personality is resilient and 
there is hope for the future. 


As a social scientist he hopes for a 
new integration to follow disintegration. 
But he does not find in the history of 
Western societies what he calls “‘society- 
wide reintegration.” Also he does not 
believe that in our generation a considera- 
tion of new ways of life and new social 
relationships will be reached in Asia and 
Africa. However, we must support and 
bring about “responsible emancipation.” 
The process of emancipation differs from 
disintegration in several major ways: (1) 
Processes of emancipation are selective; 
they involve personal decisions and they 
do not affect all spheres of human life 
simultaneously or to the same extent. This 
means that in economic life it may be 
that collective emancipation will serve 
“but each field of emancipation has to 
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be discovered and selected.” (2) These 
processes have to be worked for and can- 
not be taken on passively. They involve 
decisions which lead to action and may 
be painful. (3) The personal emancipation 
process is impossible unless it spreads. It 
must have effect on society or it is dead 
for the individual. It requires indigenous 
leadership at all levels and this leadership 
arises from within. (4) Serious conflicts 
may result in the struggle for leadership. 
The emancipation processes in which self- 
assertion, self-discovery, self-searching, 
self-determination, and a new resilience 
of man in society are active break upon 
the scene as spiritual and moral elements. 
If the process of reintegration and con- 
solidation is to be Christian, it must be 
“based upon creative and redemptive use 
of these elements.” 


There are many practical implications 
stemming from this if Christians are to 
take this emancipation development as a 
serious responsibility. De Vries mentions 
three specific groups, women and youth, 
industrial and rural workers, and the 
younger churches. “As for the younger 
churches, they are making remarkable 
discoveries today about the relevance of 
the gospel for a time of social change, 
but it is a painful and slow process 
hampered by outdated conceptions of 
Christian service and community. The 
churches must help each other to discover 
their ministry as a church which eman- 
cipates people from the powers and 
demons of spiritual and moral disintegra- 
tion.” 


I have used considerable space here 
presenting an outline of this very excellent 
statement of Professor de Vries, because 
of the fact that it was in my opinion the 
best paper presented in the conference 
and also because it is more directly con- 
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cerned with the purposes of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY than were some of the 
other presentations. 

In the section which follows I now 
present a summary of “man in rapid 
social-cultural change” which constitutes 
Part I of the full report (see footnote 1). 
This section was divided into five sub- 
jects, to facilitate the isolation of the 
topics for discussion at the conference. 
Following a summary presentation of these 
topics the response of the church will be 
given. 


1. Technology 


There are three factors about technolo- 
gy which relate it to rapid social change 
in a special way. (1) The process of 
scientific discovery is irreversible. We 
simply cannot close our eyes and act as 
though science were not a reality, nor can 
we return to some prescientific age. (2) 
The process of scientific discovery contains 
its own dynamic. For each new discovery 
in science there are new areas of dis- 
covery disclosed which in turn open up 
others. This process works at an accelerat- 
ing rate, a fact which explains much of 
the nature of present-day change. (3) The 
application of scientific discoveries is 
ambiguous and has the potential for both 
good and bad. Due to these three factors 
technology is not the servant of any one 
human controller or control group. There- 
fore a particular problem of moral control 
exists and Christians must accept the 
challenge which technology thrusts before 
us. Moral purposes must ever be kept in 
mind in dealing with technology. 

Technology makes for numerous 
changes in society with the reduction of 
poverty and disease. Through the poten- 
tial of social mobility man is given new 
dignity. These factors of freedom, health, 
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and dignity are positive Christian values. 
However, where technology penetrates 
into traditional societies it makes for the 
breakdown of former values. Technology 
cannot of itself supply the moral dimen- 
sions in the rebuilding and reintegration 
which must follow. Hence there is created 
for the Christian understanding of rapid 
social change both danger and opportu- 
nity. No one would question the demoral- 
izing effects on African societies caused by 
the flinging of thousands of villagers into 
mining compounds and cities. However, 
not everyone is ready to admit that this 
demoralizing process contains within itself 
a new challenge for the Christian con- 
science. “Christians must strive to create 
the fundamental spirit and the varied 
conditions of social, economic, and polit- 
ical organization, so that technology can 
contribute to the full dignity and freedom 
of the human being.” 


Technology creates for man a special 
temptation in which he feels himself mas- 
ter of his fate, rather than to prompt 
him to ask ultimate questions about life, 
nature, and God. When man can use 
technology and claim himself at the same 
time free from making responsible moral 
decisions, technology becomes another 
demonic influence. The Christian must 
view technology as a trust given by God 
and behave as a faithful steward to his 
Creator. 


2. The Family 


In most areas of rapid social change we 
are dealing with a broader family group 
than that recognized in European society. 
The breakdown of this extended family 
in a monogamous or polygamous setting 
naturally brings with it increased inse- 
curity. Life may become very unintelligible 
in the passage from the extended to the 
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small family. There are without question 
certain advantages in the small family, 
such as greater individuality, closer part- 
nership, fuller intellectual life, higher 
standards of living, and better health. At 
least in the areas of advanced rapid social 
change the strong tendency is toward the 
small family group and monogamy. The 
traditional extended family concept still 
plays, however, a vital role and lives on 
in the memory of many, adding to the 
feeling of “lostness’” symptomatic of peo- 
ple living in this period of change. 

The Christian response to this dis- 
integration of the family is not found in 
the mere advocacy of the monogamous 
form of marriage, but in developing the 
sense of the family welfare which lives 
not unto its own procreation but as a 
creation of its Lord. The Christian family, 
therefore, cannot be an end in itself nor 
be a link in a long chain of descendants 
with names. The idea of blood loyalty 
must be surpassed by the loyalty to its 
Lord who loves the world through its 
members, transcending the bonds of kin- 
ship in its concern for the well-being of 
all men. 


3. Education 


The task of Christians is to help young 
people to develop their abilities and to 
use them in the service of their fellow 
men and to help them to grow into the 
“full nature and stature of Christ.” One 
of the major factors in areas of rapid 
social change today is that the churches 
have been displaced in their educational 
role. They are now called upon more 
and more to supply teacher training and 
technical schools. More emphasis should 
be laid on Christians making their faith 
felt by serving on boards, committees, 
advisory bodies, school and college coun- 
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cils, and other governing bodies. A major 
aspect of education in changing areas is 
the need for female education and the 
responsibility of the church to help the 
people to understand the meaning of rapid 
social change and its significance for life 


today. 


4. Race 


Areas of rapid social change are fre- 
quently the places where peoples who have 
lived in isolation are thrown together and 
racial hatreds flare. Modern communica- 
tions and transport have made this pos- 
sible. Change tends to accentuate racial 
tensions and makes for new opportunities 
for mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion. “All men share a common humanity 
in Christ by creation and redemption, 
and for the Christian this transcends 
racial differences.” Our fundamental 
Christian charter is that Christ came to 
create one new redeemed humanity and 
that in Christ we are one. Until we set 
forth this unity in our churches, and 
witness to it in the world, we fall short 
in our obedience to him. The task of 
the Christian is to “proclaim with fresh 
urgency the relevance of the gospel to all 
the issues that press on us, but also to 
exercise an active ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. ... What is called for is mutual for- 
giveness, which, though full of difficulty, 
is also full of hope.” 


5. Religion 


There is a far-flung activity in areas of 
rapid social change in which old religions 
often stimulated by outside contact have 
been called into service to provide aid in 
comforting men living in the bewilder- 
ment of modern times. In Africa a Chris- 
tian may reject the ritual of heathen 
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practices but share in the unformulated 
assumptions which lie behind them. This 
awakening of other religions provides the 
opportunity for seeking a real encounter 
with these views of life in which the 
gospel may be effectively communicated. 
Due to this widespread resurgence Chris- 
tians must be aware of the problems which 
these religions seek to answer and to 
proclaim the Christian message in the 
light of these needs. A genuine encounter 
with a man and his faith must not be 
based upon a superficial and doctrinaire 
“understanding.” In Africa in particular 
the church has failed to provide man 
with a Christian attitude and understand- 
ing of man and nature which will take 
the place of his heathen view. 

As Christians we have faith in God 
as Lord of history and we are called upon 
to see his purpose at work in the world. 
As men are awakened to the values of 
their ancient beliefs, we are challenged 
to find “a place of real encounter with 
them.” In this encounter we are able to 
communicate the revelation of God in 
Christ, and the redemptive work of the 
Savior which is freely given to all men. 
We must realize as we come into a vital 
contact with other religious systems that 
the church is not bound to any particular 
form of social structure but subjects every 
structure to the judgment of the gospel. 
In all of this we are responsible to witness 
not only through our sympathetic and 
intelligent understanding of other religions 
but through sacrificial deeds. The church 
is faced with the challenge of this age, 
to “interpret the Lordship of Christ as 
the basis for social unity and solidarity.” 


Response of the Church 


We are called by the facts of rapid 
social change to take a position. We as 
a Christian church may withdraw and 
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hope that things get no worse. A more 
realistic and responsible choice is to admit 
that in and through it all God is at work 
in this revolution and we are called to 
work with him. In order to do this it is 
imperative that we undergo a radical 
rethinking of the present life, structure, 
and forms of Christian witness. We must 
do this as we seek the will of our Lord 
in the face of the dilemmas and op- 
portunities of change. 

The evangelism of the church which 
proclaims a message of reconciliation to 
a divided and bewildered world is too 
often counted as nonsense because the 
church which proclaims it appears to be 
splintered and bewildered. There must 
be first genuine repentance and renewal 
in the life of the church. The churches 
being divided confessionally, racially, and 
socially provide an image of incoherence 
upon which the world projects the Chris- 
tian gospel. In Asia and Africa the 
Christian witness tends to be carried out 
by professionals and specialists in evan- 
gelism rather than by the dynamic of a 
witnessing community. In the older Chris- 
tian lands the witness of the church is 
often carried on by traditional methods 
which do not speak to the hearts of great 
sectors of the populations. “Communica- 
tion implies community, being with men 
and sharing their deepest needs and con- 
cerns.” 

In its pastoral function the church is 
called to continue Christ’s ministry of 
sacrificial love in the world. “This caring 
for all men, whether Christian or not, 
constitutes the pastoral function of the 
church.” The social change of this age 
emphasizes three human needs which must 
be met: (1) The need for community, 
because men are alone and separated from 
traditional communities. (2) The need to 
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understand and evaluate the developments 
that are taking place about us in the 
world today. Especially in rapidly chang- 
ing areas, the need for the church is to 
be able to guide men in adjusting to new 
inroads in traditional life. (3) A new 
need for “human dignity, freedom, and 
justice in a world riddled with exploita- 
tion, social and class discrimination, and 
political oppression and economic injus- 
tices.” In the churches’ worship the 
believers must receive the communication 
of the Word and Sacraments “in such a 
way as to demonstrate clearly God's will 
and action, so that believers might return 
to their tasks in society filled with God’s 
love for mankind.” Worship in some parts 
of the world is little more than magical 
formulae imported from Europe or Ameri- 
ca, and in other parts it fails to take into 
account the changing patterns in people's 
thinking and living. 

The church’s concept of fellowship 
tends to be built upon the individualiza- 
tion of interpersonal relations in the West 
and is then encouraged along these same 
lines in areas of rapid social change. This 
fragmentation of community within the 
church becomes part of its message and 
gives the impression that the church is 
“concerned with individual rather than 
with community needs.” In the area of 
teaching the church must “educate its 
members in the faith, and help people 
to discern in the light of the Word of 
God what is happening to them and 
around them.” In order to do this there 
must be an improvement in both clergy 
and laity. 

The clergy in areas of rapid change 


should be trained in Christian social ethics 
“related to the real problems of social 
change and they for their part have a 
responsibility to train the laity for their 
evangelistic and pastoral work in society.” 
In their prophetic functions, Christians 
and the churches need to be able to discern 
God’s work in rapid social change and 
they must be willing to be used by him 
“so that there may be clear signs of his 
kingdom for men to see and follow.” This 
task can be performed in three ways, 
through the usual channels of communica- 
tion, through the character and forms of 
the Christian life, and finally through 
suffering which the Christian must endure 
for the sake of Christ. 

How does one discern the way in which 
God is at work in these social changes? 
First, by being utterly dependent upon 
him; secondly, through a constant, sensi- 
tive listening to him in his Word and 
prayer; and, thirdly, through “immersion 
and identification with the suffering of 
the world.” 

The fulfillment of this prophetic func- 
tion requires that we be sensitive and 
observant and that we inform ourselves 
through many of the disciplines that are 
available to us today. We cannot know 
the trends of society and discern clearly 
and realistically unless we study the na- 
ture and function of individuals and so- 
ciety. However, the academic side alone 
is insufficient. In our prophetic task we 
must identify ourselves with those who 
struggle and suffer with evil. Through 
dedication, knowledge, and involvement, 
we may know and appreciate, and act in 
our prophetic function. 





Notes and News 


PA Reprint Issue 


The principal articles of missionary 
import which appeared in the first four 
years of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY have 
now been reprinted together in a 112-page 
supplementary issue to sell for $1.00. 
Almost all of these articles have been 
out of print for months, some years. They 
include- articles such as Eugene A. Nida’s 
‘“Mariology in Latin America,” which 
have been in considerable demand. Order 
your copy immediately from the Business 
Manager, Box 307, Tarrytown, New 
York, U.S.A. At the same time, why not 
fill in the gaps in your file of volumes 
5 and 6? These are still in print and 
available at $.50 per issue or $2.00 per 
year, or they may be included in a new 
subscription or renewal at three years for 
$5.00. 

The contents of the 1960 supplementary 
reprint volume are as follows: 

Part 1: Cultures of Man and the Com- 
munication of the Gospel. “Mariology in 
Latin America,” by Eugene A. Nida; 
“The Transformation of God and the 
Conversion of Man,” by William D. 
Reyburn; “Catholic, Communist, and 
Protestant Approach to Social Structure,” 


by Eugene A. Nida; “A Culturally. 


Relevant Witness,” by John Beekman; 
“The Role of Language in Contemporary 
Africa,” by Eugene A. Nida. 

Part 2: Christianity in Human 
Cultures. “The Meo—An_ Incipient 
Church,” by G. Linwood Barney; ‘“Con- 
flicts and Contradictions in African 
Christianity,” by William D. Reyburn; 


“Individualism and the Huichol Church,” 
by Joseph and Barbara Grimes; “The 
Gospel and the Cultures of Laos,” by 
William A. Smalley; “African Political 
Systems and African Church Polity,” by 
Mahlon M. Hess; “The Church, Male and 
Female,” by William D. Reyburn. 

Part 3: The Missionary in an Alien 
Culture. “The Missionary’s Role in Cul- 
ture Change,” by Dale W. Kietzman and 
William A. Smalley; “The Missionary 
and the Evaluation of Culture,” by 
William D. Reyburn; “Applied Anthro- 
pology among the Sierra Quechua of 
Ecuador,” by Marie Fetzer Reyburn; 
“How do I Adjust to Giving?”, a sym- 
posium by Albert Buckwalter, Joseph E. 
Grimes, and William D. Reyburn; “Prox- 
imity or Neighborliness?” by William A. 
Smalley. 





DON’T WRITE TO MEXICO! 


PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY is printed 
in Mexico, and Mexican postal regulations 
require the address of the printing plant 
to appear on the mailing envelope or 
label. Our editorial and business offices, 
however, are not in Mexico, and if cor- 
respondence is sent to the Mexican address 
it is delayed since it must be forwarded 
from there to our business office. All 
correspondence pertaining to subscriptions 
should be sent directly to PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Box 307, Tarrytown, New 
York, U.S.A. 
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Anthropology in Paper-Backs — III. Ethnology and Ethnography 
Reviewed by JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


Rich fare is to be had for a most 
reasonable cost in this area of anthro- 
pology.! For example, six noted ethnog- 
raphers treat the peoples which they 
know best: Robert Lowie, the Crow 
Indians; Diamond Jenness, the Eskimo; 
Melville Herskovits, the New World Ne- 
gro; and the peoples of the Pacific are 
treated by Bishop Codrington, Sir Peter 
H. Buck, and Margaret Mead. These, 
besides the more theoretical classics avail- 


1The first two installments, appearing in 
earlier issues of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
are: I. General Anthropology, Vol. 7, No. 1 
(Jan.-Feb. 1960), pp. 45-48, and II. Anthro- 
pological Theory, Vol. 7, No. 2 (March-April 
1960), pp. 82-86. Subsequent installments 
will appear in later issues. Publishers symbols 
are in most cases those used in Paperbound 
Books in Print, R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 
45th St., New York 36, N. Y. Publishers 
referred to in this section of the bibliography 
are as follows: 

Anv: Anvil Books, D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 

Bea: Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 

HRAF: Human Relations Area Files, 421 
Humphrey St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

Lita: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 128 Oliver 
St., Paterson, N. J. 

Mer: Meridian Books, Inc., 17 Union Square 
West, New York 3, N. Y. 

NAL: New American Library, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Phoen: Phoenix Books, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 

Prem: Premier Books, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Rine: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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able by Ruth Benedict, Malinowski, and 
others, make a most valuable addition to 
any anthropologist’s, student’s, or layman’s 
library. 


Patterns of Culture, by Ruth Benedict. 
NAL, 1946, 50c. 


The publishers informed the reviewer 
that as of June, 1958, ‘Patterns of Cul- 
ture has been our top Mentor seller since 
its publication in 1946 and has never lost 
its lead. It has been reprinted fifteen 
times and there are almost 850,000 in 
print.... Patterns actually had a great 
deal to do with broadening the plans of 
the Mentor imprint. Its surprising popu- 
larity and use as required reading in many 
colleges paved the way for our large 
anthropology list... .” 

Combining culture theory with the 
ethnography of three primitive societies, 
the Zuni of New Mexico, the Dobuans 
of Melanesia, and the Kwakiutl of British 
Columbia, Ruth Benedict provides the 
reader with ample documentation for her 
main thesis which is cultural relativism. 
However, although she demonstrates that 
one culture’s normality may be another 
culture’s abnormality, the evangelical 
Christian reader will find himself dis- 
agreeing with her implications for the 
relativity of morals and ultimate values. 
Patterns of Culture nevertheless is one of 
the most thought-provoking books for the 
beginning student in anthropology and is 
certainly “must” reading for anyone work- 
ing in another culture. 
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The Origin of Things, by Julius E. 

Lips. Prem, 1956, 35c. 

This is indeed a “grand grab-bag” of 
ethnological lore, as one reviewer put it. 
Treating almost the entire gamut of cul- 
tural concerns, Dr. Lips has traced many 
of our modern customs to primitive 
parallels. Material culture, education, 
games, law, kinship, magic, adornment, 
etc., from many different tribal contexts, 
all provide a varied and fascinating intro- 
duction to primitive culture. 


The German People: A Social Portrait 
to 1914, by Robert H. Lowie. Rine, 
1945, $2.00. 


In his Preface, Dr. Lowie wrote: “This 
book has grown out of a lifelong familiar- 
ity with Germans, their language, and 
their culture.... As needs hardly be 
emphasized, I speak throughout as an 
anthropologist. Political history does not 
interest me except as a background for 
cultural developments. What I am in- 
tensely concerned with is social psycholo- 
gy, the attitude of Germans of different 
classes and at different times. And I have 
become convinced the anthropologist has 
something to contribute that neither the 
historian nor the economist nor the critic 
of art and literature is likely to pro- 
vide... .” 


The Melanesians: Studies in Their 
Anthropology and Folk-Lore, by R. 
H. Codrington, D.D. HRAF, 1957, 
$3.95. 


The Human Relations Area Files Press 
is doing a very fine service in making 
available long-out-of-print classics and 
translations of ethnographies in foreign 
languages. Their series of reprints and 
translations “make available selected works 
of continuing value to the scholar but 
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dificult to obtain because demand has 
fallen below the level required by com- 
mercial publication.” 


Codrington’s study of the Melanesians 
was first published in 1891, and contains 
the famous chapter on religion describing, 
for the first time, the Melanesian concept 
of mana which has been reprinted in 
some of the standard readers in this field 
(Kroeber and Waterman, Source Book 
in Anthropology; Mead and Calas, Primi- 
tive Heritage; Lessa and Vogt, Reader in 
Comparative Religion). 


Vikings of the Pacific, by Peter H. 
Buck. Phoen, 1959, $1.95. 


First published as Vikings of the Sun- 
rise in 1938, this study of the original 
settling of Polynesia by perhaps the 
greatest of all navigators, is a classic on 
peoples of the Pacific islands. The author, 
whose mother was a Maori of New 
Zealand, became ethnologist and later 
director of the famous Bishop Museum 
in Hawaii until his death in 1951. In his 
Foreword to this edition, the present 
Bishop Museum Director, Dr. Alexander 
Spoehr writes: “The book communicates 
the quality of Polynesian life in a manner 
which has not been equaled.” 


Coming of Age in Samoa: A Psy- 
chological Study of Primitive Youth 
for Western Civilization, by Mar- 
garet Mead. NAL, 1949, 50c. 


When Margaret Mead was preparing 
to leave for Samoa to do her first field 
work, there was great concern about her 
on the part of at least three of the 
greatest American anthropologists. After 
all, it was not a common thing for a 
young woman to go so far away alone 
and under those circumstances. And 
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so it was that Franz Boas wrote to her 
on July 14, 1925:2 


My dear Margaret, 

I suppose the time is drawing near 
when you want to leave. Let me 
impress upon you once more first of 
all that you should not forget your 
health ... 


And to Ruth Benedict two days later: 


My dear Ruth, 

Sapir had a long talk with me 
about Margaret Mead. You know 
that I myself am not very much 
pleased with this idea of her going 
to the tropics for a long stay... 


Ruth Benedict’s reply, July 18, 1925, 
commenced: 


Dear Dr. Boas, 

Your letter has just come. I agree 
heartily with your position in regard 
to Margaret. All these things that 
have alarmed Sapir I have known 
for a long time and tried to take 
into account... 


Yet they did not dissuade her, and as is 
well known, her contributions to eth- 
nological science from this and subsequent 
extended trips to the far Pacific islands 
have been of the highest importance. 


Originally published in 1928, Coming 
of Age in Samoa treated adolescent be- 
havior and the nature of the transition 
of the young Samoan girl into adulthood. 
Methodologically, this study, as well as 
the two later ones (reviewed below) made 
anthropological history, as far as such 
problems were concerned. Franz Boas, in 
his Foreword to this volume, wrote: 


2For the full correspondence sampled here, 
see An Anthropologist at Work: The Writings 
of Ruth Benedict, by Margaret Mead. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1959, pp. 288- 
291. 
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“...Up to this time hardly anyone 
has taken the pains to identify him- 
self sufficiently with a primitive pop- 
ulation to obtain an insight into these 
problems. We feel, therefore, grate- 
ful to Miss Mead for having under- 
taken to identify herself so completely 
with Samoan youth that she gives us 
a lucid and clear picture of the joys 
and difficulties encountered by the 
young individual in a culture so 
entirely different from our own.” 


Growing Up in New Guinea: A Com- 
parative Study of Primitive Educa- 
tion. NAL, 1953, 50c; and Sex and 
Temperament in Three Primitive 
Societies. NAL, 1950, 50c, both by 
Margaret Mead. 


These books continue the author’s be- 
havior and child training patterns. The 
former, originally published in 1930, 
concerns the Manus people; the latter, 
originally published in 1935, treats the 
Arapesh, Mundugumor, and Tchambuli 
peoples of New Guinea. These two 
volumes together with Coming of Age in 
Samoa form an indispensable ethnological 
trilogy which combine sound culture 
theory and “the charm of Gulliver's 
Travels with that of Alice in Wonder- 
land.””3 


Crime and Customs in Savage Society. 
Lita, 1959, $1.50; and Sex and Re- 
pression in Savage Society. Mer, 


1955, $1.25, both by 
Malinowski. 


Bronislaw 


Here we have two more classics of 
ethnological theory. The first, originally 
published in 1926, is a study of the inter- 
actions of primitive law, religious sanc- 
tions, economics, and social structure in 


3 From a statement by Joseph Wood Krutch. 
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primitive culture, based upon the author's 
research in Melanesia among the Tro- 
brianders and others. The second, original- 
ly published in the following year, is the 
now famous study of primitive social 
structure, kinship relationships, and psy- 
chological behavior which contradicted the 
universality of Freud’s “Oedipus” psy- 
choanalysis, and brought it into proper, 
that is to say, locally applicable, focus. 
Both of these books, written by one of 
the founders of the modern British social 
anthropology tradition, are of great im- 
portance to students of anthropological 
thought. 


The People of the Twilight, by Dia- 
mond Jenness. Phoen, 1959, $1.50. 
This reprint of an account of life for 

two years with the Eskimos above the 
Arctic Circle was originally published in 
1928, and is regarded as “the best all- 
around description of the life of an Eskimo 
tribe,” according to Henry B. Collins of 
the Smithsonian Institution. This edition 
contains the original illustrations, includ- 
ing maps, sketches, and 15 pages of photo- 
graphs. Jenness was with the first white 
man many of these Eskimos had ever seen. 
In the epilogue written especially for this 
edition, the author speaks forcefully of 
the extreme acculturation which has taken 
place among the Eskimos, and of the white 
man’s responsibility for the deterioration 
of the aboriginal culture. The way of life 
he found when he was living with them 
is to be found no more. 


Snow People, by Taeki 

HRAF, 1954, $1.00. 

This book has certain parallels to People 
of the Twilight, being an account of life 
among the Chukchee of the northeastern 
extremity of Siberia in pre-1917 Russia. 
According to the publisher’s preface, ““The 
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author... was himself a member of a 
neighboring people, the Yukaghirs. He was 
a soldier in the Revolution of 1917, and 
in 1925 began studying in Leningrad.” 
This account was originally published in 
1934. It describes intimately the life of 
these reindeer-herding, tent-dwelling “Es 
kimos” who are noted for their cultural 
elaboration of shamanism. 


Indians of the Americas, by John 
Collier. NAL, 1947, 50c. 


From prehistoric times to the present, 
in fortune and in misfortune, the chang 
ing cultures of American Indians are 
treated most sympathetically by a dedi- 
cated student and former Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 


The Crow Indians, by Robert H. 
Lowie. Rine, 1956, $3.00. 
Originally published in 1935, this is a 

model ethnography by one of the greatest 
authorities on the Indians of the Plains. 
The volume can be highly recommended 
for anyone wishing to study through a 
full account of an Indian tribe. Such 
reading as this effectively teaches the 
nature of the highly integrated aspects 
of a culture with a very different pattern 
from our own. 


Amazon Head-Hunters, by Lewis Cot- 
low. NAL, 1953, 35c. 


A first-rate adventure (the author has 
been president of the Adventurer’s Club 
and a director of the Explorer’s Club), 
this is also a book with plenty of first-hand 
ethnography. The Jivaro and an examina- 
tion of their famous shrunken heads con- 
stituted the main objective of the author 
in his travels. Also covered are fascinating 
accounts of Bororo ritual, and Cotlow’s 
own initiation as a blood brother of the 
Colorado Indians of Ecuador. 
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The Myth of the Negro Past, by 
Melville J. Herskovits. Bea, 1958, 
$2.25. 


This scholarly work in the field of 
Afro-American studies has accomplished 
the task of setting the record straight on 
the unity and complexity of West African 
culture, and the appreciable extent to 
which this cultural heritage has influenced 
the life and behavior of the American 
Negro. | 

In so doing, Herskovits is to be com- 
pared with others who have “set the 
record straight,” e.g., Robert Lowie on 
social evolution, Franz Boas on primitive 
mentality, and Joseph Greenberg on Afri- 
can language classification. Each clearly 
revealed the marked inadequacies of 
previous writings upon which current 
opinions were based; each combined com- 
mand of the literature with first-hand 
familiarity with field work; each has 
shown new directions of thought, new 
roads to take, with vastly important 
implications for practical problems as well 
as professional and popular opinions. 


A new 14-page “Preface to the Beacon 
Press Edition” by the author “will sup- 
plement the original by indicating, in 
broad line, the findings of subsequent 
research in the field and the refinements 
in approach that have characterized its 
growth, thereby bringing the book into 
line with developments since its original 
(1941) publication.” 
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The Negro in the United States, by 
Rayford W. Logan. Anv, 1957, $1.35. 
Contemporary Africa: Continent in 
Transition, by T. Walter Wallbank. 
Any, 1956, $1.25. 

These two little books belong to a series 
which provides a unique service, in that 
half of each volume is made up of a se- 
lection ‘of important documents or readings 
which bear upon the present situation. 

Logan’s selection of documents begins 
with the Emancipation Proclamation, 
includes many case rulings and constitu- 
tional amendments which had to do with 
the status and freedoms of the Negro in 
the U. S., and ends with the recent 
Supreme Court rulings on desegregation 
in the schools. 

Wallbank’s selection of readings con- 
tains everything from an account of 
Stanley meeting Livingstone in 1872, and 
of the Congo atrocities at the end of the 
last century, to the important political 
conferences and policy statements of 
British, French, Belgian, and Portuguese 
Africa, and the Union of South Africa 
to 1954. In all there are 34 selections. 

Part I of each volume contains a seven- 
chapter history of the people and con- 
tinent under consideration and something 
of the present conditions and their rela- 
tion to the world at large. Wallbank 
makes an excellent supplementary text 
for a course on Africa, and presumably 
Logan would provide the same function 
in a racial minorities course. 
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Kapauku Papuans and Their Law, by 
Leopold Pospisil. New Haven: Yale 
University Publications in Anthro- 
pology, 1958. 296 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by 
MARION DOBLE 


Dr. Pospisil has done us a great service 
in his monograph, both in an excellent 
ethnographical description, and, especially, 
in his particular arrangement of it leading 
up to his theory of law, illustrating it by 
the Kapauku way of life. This is par- 
ticularly valuable because “most of them 
[the theories of law] are so contradictory, 
vague, and unpersuasive that many eth- 
nologists omit the category of law when 
they describe and analyze a given culture” 
(p. 248). 


The monograph is composed of four 
parts. Part One: The Kapauku World 
and the Individual. Part Two: The 
Ijaaj-Pigome Confederacy. Part Three: 
Rules and Disputes in the Kapauku So- 
ciety. Part Four: Kapauku Law. 


Dr. Pospisil’s purpose is stated thus in 
his preface: “.. . To demonstrate with the 
help of the Papuan data the effectiveness 
of a theory of law formulated on the 
basis of a comparative study of thirty- 
two cultures and a survey of an addi- 
tional sixty-three .... The theory analyzes 
phenomena which traditionally have been 
regarded as law..., and abstracts the 
essential common features of these. Thus 
it isolates four attributes which help to 
differentiate law from other social phe- 





Miss Marion Doble has served as a 
missionary among the Kapauku of New 
Guinea for ten years. A linguist and 
Bible translator, Miss Doble studied at 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics and 
at Cornell University. A Kapauku dic- 
tionary which she prepared is being 
published in Holland. 
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nomena such as political decisions, purely 
religious taboos, and customs in general. 
After thus analyzing the structure of 
law, the primary interest is directed to- 
ward the dynamic aspect of law and its 
relation both to the smaller group in 
which it is upheld and to the larger so- 
ciety as a whole. Through this approach, 
the writer has arrived at a theory of the 
relativity of law and custom.” 


Part One begins with a discussion of 
“The Universe and its Creator.” The 
Kapauku world is “composed of five main 
categories: spirits, men, animals, plants, 
and inanimate substance” (p. 16). This 
world was created a long time ago by 
Ugatame ‘Maker’ who is neither “he,” 
nor “being,” nor “is” (p. 17), whose 
origin also is told in legend, and by whom 
all events are determined. After the de- 
scription of the Kapauku view of the 
universe, Part One closes with the de- 
scription of the life of an individual from 


birth to death. 


Part Two describes the relation of an 
individual to the various levels of social 
structure, beginning with the most in- 
clusive level. Dr. Pospisil’s investigations 
were carried on in the Ijaaj-Pigome con- 
federacy, which is described in terms of 
geography, population, food quest, social 
structure, and political structure. One of 
the basic concepts is tonowi, a wealthy 
man who because of his generosity and 
oratorical ability is a leader. The sub 
lineage level of social structure is then 
described, followed by the description of 
the village of Botukebo, then the house- 
hold and the family. 


Part Three is extremely interesting, 
preparing the way for the discussion of 
law to follow, by stating 121 “rules” as 
to right behavior, and arranged in relation 
to these, 176 cases of disputes with their 
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solutions. These 176 cases are arranged 
in four categories: (1) Offenses against 
persons. These include murder, attempted 
murder, manslaughter by accident, battery, 
attempted suicide, suicide, sorcery, taboo, 
lying, relations between the sexes, incest, 
adultery, and divorce. (2) Offenses against 
rights in things include disputes in owner- 
ship of land, trapping and hunting laws, 
ownership of movables (theft), destruc- 
tion of property, liability for property, 
use of property of others, intestate in- 
heritance, testament. (3) Disputes con- 
cerning contracts include sales contract, 
barter, pig-breeding contract, land lease, 
credit (an extremely important feature of 
the culture), loan of movables, labor 
contract, gifts, and forcible seizure of 
property. (4) Part Three is concluded 
with cases of offenses against and by an 
“authority”. The Kapauku “authority” is 
a tonowi who becomes the arbiter of 
disputes. On the highest level he is the 
head of the confederacy. There is no 
political structure to take in the entire 
tribe or the language area. In disputes 
involving disputants within a sub-lineage, 
the head of the sub-lineage is the au- 
thority. 


Law as a Functional Concept 


And now for Part Four: Kapauku 
Law. Dr. Pospisil is of the opinion that 
the usual failure to describe a legal cate- 
gory in primitive cultures is due to a 
“misunderstanding of the essence of the 
concept of law that results from placing 
an undue emphasis upon the formalistic 
aspects of the legal process and upon 
descriptive characteristics peculiar to some 
cultures, which alone are believed to 
define a phenomenon as law. Law is 
conceived in this monograph as a func- 
tional, rather than a descriptive concept” 


(p. 248). Dr. Pospisil points out the 
contributions of Radcliffe-Brown and 
Malinowski. 


Following are the four attributes men- 
tioned in the preface as abstracted from 
the legal cases of the thirty-two cultures 
studied. (1) The Attribute of Authority. 
“An individual or a subgroup who pos- 
sesses an influence which causes the ma- 
jority of the members of the group to 
conform to his decisions, the writer calls 
an authority” (p. 258). Dr. Pospisil 
proceeds to point out how this attribute 
is present even in cultures which have 
been declared to have a genuine absence 
of authority (as has been claimed also 
for the Kapauku). (2) The Attribute of 
Intention of Universal Application. The 
legal and political fields are separated by 
the application of this attribute. “This 
attribute, found to be present in all legal 
decisions, if applicable as a criterion of 
law demands that the authority in making 
a decision intends it to be applied to 
similar or ‘identical’ situations in the 
future” (p. 262). (3) The Attribute of 
Obligation. “That part of the decision of 
an authority which determines the rights 
of one party and duties of the other” 
(p. 264). (4) The Attribute of Sanction. 
“Sometimes law has been almost equated 
with it” (p. 267). Dr. Pospisil “suggests 
that effective social control is the im- 
portant qualification of a legal sanction,” 
even psychological sanctions, frequent 
among the Kapauku (p. 267). Thus “the 
four co-existing attributes indicate that 
a given decision actually is law” (p. 
272). The non-legal cases from among 
the 176 cases of disputes are listed ac- 
cording to the attributes that are absent 
from them. 


There follows a section on the subject 
of Legal Levels. “Every functioning sub- 
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group of the society has its own legal 
system which is necessarily different in 
some respects from those of the other 
subgroup” (p. 272). In the section on 
Legal Dynamics Dr. Pospisil points out 
the relation of law to political decisions 
on one hand and customs on the other. 
The monograph is concluded with a dis- 
cussion of Justice and the Relativity of 
Law. 

That Dr. Pospisil is very accurate and 
thorough in his work, as well as lucid 
and readable, is very evident to the re- 
viewer, who has spent ten years among 
the Kapauku, and is personally much 
indebted to Dr. Pospisil for his excellent 
work. 


Eskimo, by Edmund Carpenter, Fred- 
erick Varley, and Robert Flaherty. 
Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1959. $4.95. 


Reviewed by 
JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


Seldom has a book so compelled this 
reviewer to sit down and read it all the 
way through, immediately, as this one 
has. 

Carpenter, Canadian anthropologist, is 
the author. Varley, Canadian artist, 
captures the Eskimo in sketch and paint- 
ing. Flaherty, the late noted film producer 
(“Nanook of the North” and others), 
collected over 360 Eskimo carvings, some 
of which are reproduced by photo and 
sketch, and analyzed here. As the credit 
page points out: “The three parts of 
this book were independently executed; 
its unity comes from the fact that its 
three contributors saw the same thing in 
the Eskimo and each expressed himself 
in his own way.” 

Eskimo is literally a picture album with 
text. Yet, within those 35 pages which 
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have text, the reader is somehow brought 
closer to an understanding of the Eskimo’s 
unique spacial orientation and visual and 
aural perspective as structured by his 
environment and his cultural focus, than 
in three or four times that many pages 
of standard Eskimo ethnography. This 
peculiar orientation and perspective are 
not only shown to be manifested in his 
art, but in his conception of topography, 
his observation, -his mechanical aptitude, 
and his very concept of space and time. 
We are now used to urging upon 
missionaries and missionary candidates 
the need to prepare to meet a different 
culture, a different set of customs and 
values. But here is an important and 
subtle area of social psychology that is 
too frequently overlooked in attempts to 
communicate with other cultures. 


Human Evolution: Readings in Physi- 
cal Anthropology. Edited by Noel 
Korn and Harry R. Smith. New 
York: Holt, 1959, 447 pp., $5.50. 


Reviewed by 
JAMES O. BUSWELL, III 


Part One, “What Is Anthropology?” 
is Ralph Linton’s introductory essay to 
The Science of Man in the World Crisis 
which has provided initial orientation to 
the field for so many students in the 
past fifteen years. Happily, the one of- 
fending statement which stirred some 
linguists’ reaction at the time, has been 
edited out. 

Seventeen of the readings sample some 
of the best from standard texts. Five of 
the selections are from the recent edition 
of Boule and Vallois, Fossil Men; four 
each from Hooton’s Up From the Ape, 
and Howells’ Mankind So Far; and two 
each from Boyd’s Genetics and the Races 
of Man, and Gillin’s The Ways of Men. 
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The volume is studded with excellent 
papers from other noted physical anthro- 
pologists such as G. G. Simpson, Loren 
Eiseley, W. M. Krogman, S. L. Wash- 
burn, Franz Weidenreich, Le Gros Clark, 
and §. L. Garn. 


When it comes to reviewing a book 
of readings such as this, there are always 
a certain number of changes one would 
make in terms of selections and omissions. 
This reviewer would like to see a future 
edition (a) include a good deal more 
than the present five pages on the Aus 
tralopithecines; (b) substitute Coon, 
Garn, and Birdsell’s description of “The 
Races of the World” from their Races 
...A Study of the Problems of Race 
Formation in Man for Gillin’s “Varieties 
of Modern Man”; (c) include Coon, 
Garn, and Birdsell’s account of the mold- 
ing of the Mongoloid face (from the 
same source), one of the best published 
discussions of racial dynamics, unfortu- 
nately out of print; (d) include some- 
thing from J. Clark Howell’s writings 
on Neanderthal man instead of Hooton’s 
account; (e) include Ashley Montagu’s 
very readable analysis of prehistoric man 
from his Introduction to Physical Anthro- 
pology, pp. 127-133, 202-218, and (f) in 
addition to the two excellent selections 
by G. G. Simpson, include a short state- 
ment of his, the reference to which belies 
its succinctness: “Some Principles of 
Historical Biology Bearing on Human 
Origins,” pages 55-58, from the Cold 
Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative 
Biology, Vol. XV, “Origin and Evolution 
of Man.” 

Besides these suggestions which are, 
after all, mainly matters of opinion, there 
are a few criticisms to be noted. It would 
seem that (a) something more on Ore- 
opithecus in addition to Eiseley’s im- 
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portant analysis could have been included 
to bring the picture up to date. (b) The 
illustration and description of the 
Neanderthal skeleton should also have 
been brought up to date in view of 
William Strauss’ re-examination and re- 
interpretation of the La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints bones reported to the AAAS in 
1956. (c) Additional references might 
well have been added, at least to include 
literature and full names of authors cited 
or referred to in the text. Eiseley’s 
references to Hill, Strauss, and Jones, and 
LeGros Clark’s reference to Howell, for 
example, simply die right there for the 
beginning student. And finally, (d) in 
four (pp. 14, 105, 224, and 310) of 
the seven Selected Reading lists included 
at the end of each of the parts, there 
were noted at least seven different biblio- 
graphical errors which probably could 
have been avoided by more careful edit- 
ing. 

Despite these criticisms, the volume 
certainly has great value. The articles are 
well-chosen for undergraduate reading, 
and reflect a breadth of subject matter 
and theory easily adaptable to class- 
room use. The volume certainly meets a 
need in view of the increasing amount 
of college anthropology being offered, and 
reflects accurately most of the areas of 
today’s genetically oriented physical an- 
thropology. 


Is There a Conflict Between Genesis 
I and Natural Science? by N. H. 
Ridderbos. Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1957. 
88 pp. $1.50. 

Reviewed by 
DONALD R. WILSON 
The Bible was written in a cultural 
setting, in a language and in literary forms 
that were meaningful to the people to 
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whom it was written. In interpreting 
Scripture we are to attempt to under- 
stand the cultural background and forms 
of the passages. The author of this small 
but very provocative book, in attempting 
to do this, suggests an interpretation of 
Genesis 1 which he calls the “framework- 
hypothesis.” 


Ridderbos examines briefly the Hebrew 
passages of Scripture in an attempt to 
deduce from them principles of Hebrew 
literature. From this he concludes that 
schematic arrangement and logical order- 
ing (such as we find in the structure of 
Matthew, Biblical genealogies, and the 
poetical sections of the Old Testament) 
are principles of Hebrew literature. In 
other words, an arbitrary formation is 
used by the author of Genesis 1 to tell 
his story or present his data. He sum- 
marizes his views as follows: 


By the framework-hypothesis I 
mean the following. In Genesis 1 
the inspired author offers us a story 
of creation. It is not his intent, how- 
ever, to present an exact report of 
what happened at creation. By speak- 
ing of the eightfold work of God he 
impresses the reader with the fact 
that all that exists has been created 
by God. This eightfold work he 
places in a framework: he distributes 
it over six days, to which he adds 
a seventh day as the day of rest. In 
this manner he gives expression to 
the fact that the work of creation 





Donald R. Wilson is instructor in 
anthropology at Covenant College, St. 
Louis, Mo. He is working toward a 
Ph.D. in anthropology in a program under 
the University of Chicago and the Wash- 
ington University School of Anatomy in 
their Medical College. 


is complete; also that at the conclu- 
sion of his work God can rest, take 
delight in the result; and also that 
in celebrating the Sabbath man must 
be God's imitator. 
Such a view Ridderbos acknowledges is 
not without its problems, one of which 
is the sabbath-day commandment, which 
he deals with at some length. 

Although Ridderbos believes that Scrip- 
ture is reliable in matters of history and 
science, he emphasizes that the basic thrust 
of Scripture is the story of redemption. 
And although natural science does not 
dictate our interpretation of the Scripture, 
it does (when it differs from our tradi- 
tional interpretations of a passage), re- 
quire us to reassess those interpretations. 
This Ridderbos has done. 

If one adopts the framework-hypothesis, 
Ridderbos warns that he should be very 
cautious in drawing conclusions that lie 
in the field of the natural sciences. But 
on the other hand he should also warn 
that one should not end up by making 
the passage meaningless, 

The author is to be commended in his 
attempt to understand Genesis 1 as 
Hebrew literature, but in so doing he 
has overlooked certain material that 
would be very valuable in attempting to 
do this. The cultural and literary heritage 
of Mosaic writings can be partially known 
from extra-Biblical materials, such as the 
Ugaritic texts, and his interpretation 
would be greatly supported if he could 
find a similar framework, such as the days 
in a week, in this extra-Biblical literature. 

Nevertheless the book contains numer- 
ous thought-provoking suggestions and 
will be found as a stimulus to thinking 
by those who wrestle with the interpreta- 
tion of Genesis 1. 
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Consider the Source 


Missionaries and others who have to 
deal with people of cultures and back- 
grounds different from their own are 
often painfully aware of their “many 
blunders” — ‘the situation is even worse 
when they are not aware of them! — so 
that any effort put forth “to see oursels 
as others see us” is not only praiseworthy 
but may lead to practical benefits in our 
efforts to communicate the gospel message. 
PA is rendering us a real service in pub- 
lishing from time to time in its To See 
Ourselves department articles by persons 
who are frankly out of sympathy with 
Christians and their mission. However, 
the validity and value of a criticism 
depends to a great extent on its source 
and the spirit in which it is given. In 
other words, before we take adverse 
criticism too seriously, we should consider 
where it comes from. 

Some of the statements of Prajuab Tira- 
butana (Nov.-Dec. 1959) made me wince 
as I read them. But we do not have to 
go to Thailand to find people who can 
make us wince. All too frequently, right 
in our own culture, we meet up with 
persons — females especially! — who have 
a special knack of bringing to the fore 
our weaknesses and holding them up to 
ridicule. 

I have not had the opportunity to read 
Miss Tirabutana’s book. Only such parts 
of it as have a direct bearing on Christian 
missionaries and their activities were re- 
printed in PA. However, I was able to 
read enough more of her writing to realize 
that missionaries from the West are not 
the only objects of her ridicule. She 
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criticizes the doctor (presumably a Thai) 
in the hospital where she was a patient 
and finds fault with the nurse supervisor. 
The “gossip circle” comes up for special 
ridicule. It “made me almost die laugh- 
ing.... It was just as if someone had 
put a loud speaker under fighting spar- 
rows.” 


Even the members of her own house- 
hold are not spared. She finds fault with 
the servants and her brothers and sisters. 
“They were all spoilt.... They did not 
know anything about keeping the house 
and did not appreciate the value of money 
at all. My oldest brother always spent 
the money which he thought he would 
get them next month. The seventh sister 
... would be helpless; the dust would 
cover the house up to her throat.... 
It was good to have somebody who knew 
how to work in a house” (Prajuab, na- 
turally!). 

Representatives of Western cultures 
other than missionaries do not escape her 
criticisms. She is shocked by the “bad 
manners” of the actor who played the 
role of the king in “The King and I.” 
English girls dancing rock ‘n’ roll, Bikini 
bathing suits, American jazz, and the 
French woman with her hair dyed green, 
all are quite shocking. Some of us at 
least can sympathize with Prajuab in her 
attitude toward the last mentioned things, 
but it may hurt us just a little to know 
that she is also “amused very much” by 
the USIS anti-Communist propaganda. 

Prajuab Tirabutana may be a very 
virtuous woman, but modesty is one 
virtue she can hardly lay claim to. She 
is sure she could “make prayer better 
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than some of their preachers, which I 
thought I could make it good enough 
to make them thrill.” She wouldn’t do 
such a thing, of course, for she eschews 
all kinds of pretense. She wouldn’t pre- 
tend to be a Christian even “to get 
promotion and permanent job.” Other 
Thai, of course, do not hesitate to stoop 
to such hypocrisy, and the missionaries, 
equally hypocritical, gladly accept those 
“converts” whom they know are only 
pretending. 

Throughout the article there appears to 
be only one person for whom Prajuab has 
genuine admiration and affection. That 
is her father. Whenever she mentions him, 
it seems to be with respect approaching 
reverence. 

The last paragraph of her article seems 
to be sincere and it is the only one which 
really impresses me well. Her appeal to 
Western people to try to understand the 
Thai and appreciate Thai culture is touch- 
ing. If the whole article had been written 
in the spirit of this last paragraph, I 
would have nothing but praise for it. 

PAUL C. CLARKE 
Puebla, Mexico 


Correction 


Once again I would like to commend 
you and your associates for the contri- 
bution you are making to the mission of 
the church through PracTICAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. I have recommended this journal 
to missionary friends and have frequently 
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said that no one should be permitted to 
serve the church in certain areas overseas 
without a thorough grounding in practical! 
anthropology from the Christian point 
of view. 


In particular, I want to express ap- 
preciation for the article by William D. 
Reyburn entitled, “Identification in the 
Missionary Task,” which appears in the 
issue of January-February 1960. Not only 
is this article written in an extremely 
interesting manner, but it also is the most 
helpful and challenging essay on the sub- 
ject of identification that I have ever 
read. 


If my wife and I were able to return 
to Cameroun where we served for one 
term, PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY would 
be given top priority on our reading list. 

I am sure you won't mind if I bring 
one error in Reyburn’s article to your 
attention. On page 10, column two, he 
refers to a veteran missionary in Cam- 
eroun, “Mr. C.” Mr. C., of course, is 
Edwin Cozzens who served in Cameroun 
not for fifteen years, but forty-five. He 
went to Africa in 1914 and retired in 
1959. 

WILLIAM R. STACKHOUSE 
Kansas City, Mo. 


[The mistake was not Dr. Reyburn’s 
but came about in the editing of the 
article for publication. PRACTICAL AN- 
THROPOLOGY apologizes to Mr. Cozzens. 
— Ed.] 








